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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


Prefatory Sonnet 
(March 1877) 


TuHose that of late had fleeted far and fast 
To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 
Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 
Have charter’d this; where, mindful of the past, 
Our true co-mates regather round the mast, 

Of diverse tongue, but with a common will 
Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast ; 
For some, descending from the sacred peak 

Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about ; 
And some are wilder comrades, sworn to seek 
If any golden harbour be for men 

In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt. 

















THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


HEN the First Number of the Nineteenth Century 
appeared in March, 1877, it carried a page advertise- 
ment of books published by the 


CLARENDON PRESS 


for which, at that time, Messrs. Macmillan acted as 
distributors. 


HE list contained 17 titles and it is a matter of no little 
pride to the Publishers that as many as 6 are still, in 
subsequent editions, available. 


They are: 

Stubbs’s CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Jowett’s translation of the DIALOGUES OF PLATO 
Fraser’s edition of the WORKS OF BISHOP BERKELEY 
H. Von Sach’s HISTORY OF BOTANY 
Sir M. Monier-Williams’ SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Merry and Riddelle’s edition of HOMER’S ODYSSEY 


HEY confidently believe that when another seventy-five 
years have passed, many of the books now being issued 
by them will have proved themselves to be no less long-lived. 


Among them, no doubt, will be: 
The many OXFORD DICTIONARIES 
The volumes of THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
The volumes of THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH ART 
Toynbee’s STUDY OF HISTORY 
The many “COMPANIONS ” to 
LITERATURE, MUSIC, and the THEATRE 
and such popular series as : 
THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 
and THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





EDITOR’S PREFACE 


I feel that this month’s Twentieth Century requires a brief explana- 
tion. For in form and content it is so unlike any previous issue that, 
opened at random, it might well prove confusing. 

It is, as the cover denotes, a special issue - commemorating the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Review’s foundation. But the clue 
to its actual contents lies in the publication, last month, by Penguin 
Books of an anthology of extracts from the first fifty volumes of the 
Review — the Nineteenth Century as it then was — under the title Wine- 
teenth Century Opinion. This anthology is divided into a number of 
sections. There is a section dealing with the distress among the 
working classes and with the public conscience which it roused. 
There is a section on the emancipation of women; a group of three 
on the religious controversy of the period ; and a further section each, 
devoted to contemporary discussion of taste in art and fiction, to the 
conflicting ideas of government, and to the virtues and vices of 
British Imperialism. 

This anthology I have made the basis of the present issue of the 
Twentieth Century. Each section, dealt with in the order in which it 
appears in the book, has been made the subject of an article by an 
acknowledged authority in the particular field with which it is con- 
cerned. These articles take account not only of the comparative 
worth of the extracts in relation to the times in which they were 
written but, also, of their significance in relation to present-day 
trends and conditions. Some, according to the character or inclina- 
tion of the writer, deal more in retrospect than others. Some tend, 
more than others, to be reviews of the sections rather than articles, 
as it were, based on the sections. While there are, as there were 
almost bound to be, cases of overlapping. But, all in all, despite, in 
particular, these divergencies of approach, it is hoped that the 
reader will discern in this issue some measure, at least, of the com- 
posite wholeness which was intended for it. One further caution 
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only, remains. The first article, entitled Jntroduction, by Professor 
Basil Willey, is a comprehensive survey of all the sections of the book 
and, unlike many introductions, really should be read first if one is 
to gain a full sense of what follows. 

That the theme of this month’s issue is a re-examination of the 
spiritual, intellectual and social legacy remaining to us from the 
nineteenth century need be no more than stated here. It will emerge 
clearly enough from the separate contributions. So, too, will the 
stimulant to our exploration of current problems which may be 
derived from such a re-examination. But I think a word is due here 
about the relation between the Review itself, as it existed in those 
years between 1877 and 1901, and as it exists now, in its new guise 
of the Twentieth Century. For the design of this issue was not intended 
as a mere stunt nor simply as an excuse for reviving past glories. It 
was meant, as was indeed the book, to stir the mind yet again to the 
realization of the longevity of certain human problems. In the case 
of a monthly review, if it possesses any specific function above another 
it is to have, in its consideration of all problems, a regard for 
their historical perspective. The extraordinary topicality of so much 
that appeared in the early issues of the Nineteenth Century is due every 
bit as much to the sense of past history enjoyed by its contributors as 
it is to their visionary powers. True, the outer garb of many of the 
problems then at issue appear to separate them from those with 
which we are concerned to-day. But only at first glance. In essence 
they are the same, and with us still. Squalor, injustice, the place of 
women, authority and liberty — these are our problems as much as 
they were theirs. And although, in the intervening years, we have 
done much to advance their solution, in other countries, notably in 
Asia, they are just on the point of eruption. 

The task of a monthly review is not, of course, such a simple one 
as it was seventy-five years ago. Over-specialization, a general 
diffusion of educational standards, a tragic fragmentation of know- 
ledge have overtaken and disorganized a generation whose fathers and 
grandfathers, happy in the possession of a corporate body of know- 
ledge, knew that they could, and persistently did, exert an influence 
over public opinion, and that, frequently, through the medium of the 
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serious monthly journal. But the potentiality of this medium remains 
none the less, and the gap left by recent mortalities in the field is 
inevitably gaining recognition of the unique service the monthly 
review can perform — a service which, for obvious physical reasons, 
can be adequately rendered by neither a daily nor a weekly paper. 
Such fundamental problems as the future of Britain’s Welfare State, 
the ultimate denouement of the social conscience of the nineteenth 
century; Britain’s increasingly parochial attitude and her need to 
adapt herself to the post-war re-orientation of the international 
balance of power; the pressure brought to bear on her, at home, to 
reconcile a workable mixed economy with a wholesome measure of 
individual liberty — all these must be discussed somewhere, at the level 
appropriate for the consumption of the serious general (not specialist !) 
reader. And it is these problems, and many others, that the Twentieth 
Century still makes it its business to discuss, impartially and factually, 
in the tradition to which it is heir, and to which this issue pays 
tribute. 




























INTRODUCTION 


Basil Willey 
King Edward VII Professor of English Literature in the University of Cambridge since 
1946. 


The famous Nineteenth Century, founded by James Knowles in March, 1877, 
celebrates its seventy-fifth birthday in this present issue of March, 1952. 
Its changes of title, first to the Nineteenth Century and After and then to The 
Twentieth Century, are more than bare acknowledgments of the passing of 
time: they are also symbolic. For the first decades of the present century, the 
Edwardian years, did seem to themselves (and seem perhaps to us now) to 
be a mere aftermath or postscript to the previous age; they showed, in their 
general diminuendo, even in their flamboyance, the tokens of decay and 
the absence of any distinctive new impulse. The 1914 war extinguished the 
Victorian afterglow, and in the bleak dawn following that night the 
twentieth century may be said to have begun. Since that time, and still 
more since 1939, there has been no doubt at all what century we are living 
in. Yet there has been continuity in change, and we are as much the 
progeny of the nineteenth century as this great Review is of its Victorian 
grandparent. Nothing strikes a reader of Mr Michael Goodwin’s admirable 
‘Pelican Book’ more forcibly than the extent to which the shape of things 
to come had already defined itself to the far-seeing in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century; the times were, indeed, pregnant of our own. 

We might apply to this Review, and perhaps to some of the other 
Reviews of the last century, the Shakespearean tag which, according to 
Sheridan’s Mr Puff, is more appropriate to plays than to actors: we 
might call it ‘the abstract and brief chronicle of the times’. Mr Goodwin 
has performed a signal service in compiling this anthology from the first 
fifty volumes of The Nineteenth Century, for he has produced a book not only 
fascinating in itself, but likely to bear much fruit. There must lie, within 
the stratified mass of nineteenth century periodical literature, many an 
unworked vein of ore, and surely from no source can so much be learnt 
about the life and thought of the times. We could do with many more such 
anthologies, but not unless they are all as good as this one. Mr Goodwin 
has not lost his way in what to a lesser man might have proved a pathless 
jungle; he has kept his bearings and his sense of direction. He has also 
kept his sense of proportion, and has skilfully grouped his sections so as to 
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emphasize the surface trends as well as the master-currents of the age. The 
reader, unless (which seems improbable) he has himself worked through 
the fifty volumes, will not know how far Mr Goodwin has sought to 
preserve any close relation between the length of his sections and the space 
devoted to their respective themes in the original. But there seems to be a 
special appropriateness and significance in opening, as he does, with a long 
section (the longest of them all) about ‘The Social Conscience’. The 
extracts here, which mostly belong to the ’eighties and ’nineties, and 
which bear such names as those of Octavia Hill, Henry George, Samuel A. 
Barnett, The Earl of Shaftesbury, Beatrice Webb and John Burns, show 
clearly enough how the focus of attention had shifted since the meta- 
physical ’seventies. Next we have a short section on Women’s Emancipa- 
tion, containing contributions by Mrs Lynn Lynton, Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett, Mrs Sutherland Orr, G. J. Romanes, Charles Whibley, Louise 
Creighton and others. Then, occupying its rightful position at the centre, 
comes a massive section on Religious Controversy. Even though the social 
conscience is awake and pricking, the fundamental discussions must and 
will go on; indeed, it is in the last analysis upon our religious, metaphysical 
and ethical commitments that our political and social alignments will 
depend. In this section we find ourselves for the most part back in the 
’seventies, and in the company of members of the Metaphysical Society — 
Fitzjames Stephen, Frederic Harrison, T. H. Huxley, Mr Gladstone, 
Dean Church, W. K. Clifford etc. —- who here continue their solemn inter- 
changes across the impassable gulf. Some of these extracts actually origi- 
nated in papers read to the Society, and in the ‘Modern Symposia’ James 
Knowles is transferring into journalism the method and spirit of its 
debates. After a brief interlude on ‘The Public Taste’ (Ouida, Ruskin, 
E. F. Benson, Oscar Wilde, G. F. Watts, William Morris etc.) we come to 
another big section, balancing the first in importance, on ‘The Idea of 
Government’. Here George C. Brodrick, W. H. Mallock, George J. 
Goschen, Robert Lowe, G. J. Holyoake, Prince Kropotkin, and many 
others, debate the great issues of democracy and socialism, individualism 
and state control, trade unionism, co-operation, and anarchism. Finally, 
and appropriately, we end (where the century ended), on the note of 
England’s imperial destiny and the White Man’s Burden. 

We have here, in short, the portrait of an age: a partial portrait no 
doubt, for science, art; music, literature and criticism are very slightly, if 
at all, represented — but at any rate an indication of what many leading 
minds of the time considered important. We also form a notion of the vital 
part played by the great Victorian Reviews in the formation of public 
opinion. Amongst these Reviews The Nineteenth Century long held a pre- 
eminent position; Wilfrid Ward said that ‘for those who had a wish and 
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right to claim a hearing from the public no rostrum commanded so wide an 
audience, except a letter to The Times, as The Nineteenth Century’, and 
in 1g02 Arthur Waugh could still declare that ‘The Nineteenth Century 
is now certainly the most popular of the monthly reviews, and probably 
enjoys the most weight’. If no such journal wields comparable influence 
to-day, it may be partly because we have lost the cultural and social 
solidarity which still, in spite of ominous cracks, prevailed on the whole in 
this country until the First World War. The contributors to The Nineteenth 
Century, iike the members of its spiritual parent, the Metaphysical Society, 
and in a sense like the members of the Victorian House of Commons, 
might differ toto caelo in their views, but (apart from the occasional Tom 
Mann or Prince Kropotkin) they shared a common upbringing, came from 
similar schools, and had the same social contacts. There were as yet no 
intellectual Iron Curtains, and it was possible for a Manning and a 
Huxley to sit calmly together arguing the points at issue between them in a 
manner hardly conceivable for Marxists and Tories (or Christians) to-day. 

The selection: of topics in this anthology, and the varying stresses laid 
upon them, illustrate not only the discriminating judgment of Mr Good- 
win, but also that of James Knowles, whose flair for both divining and 
directing the flow of contemporary discussion shaped the policy of his 
Review. As Willard Brown has said (in his book The Metaphysical Society, in 
which our readers will find a great deal that is relevant), there was a 
difference between the Knowles who founded the Metaphysical Society 
in 1869 and the Knowles who launched The Nineteenth Century in 1877 -—a 
change corresponding to the shift of interest, in succeeding decades, from 
metaphysical to social and political questions. “This turn . . . marks not 
only a shift in Knowles’s intellectual and journalistic interests, but also a 
change in popular opinion and the climate of thought.’ Knowles himself, 
though not intellectually first-rate, was of the ‘myriad-minded’ type, and 
the quality which ensured his success in the Metaphysical Society, and 
again as Editor, and in all his social relationships, was what Wilfrid Ward 
called his ‘very happy art of finding the subject on which different mem- 
bers of the company could and would talk freely, and of himself putting in 
the right word, and, as it were, winding up the clock’. 

I propose to consider first the topics headed in Mr Goodwin’s anthology 
‘Religious Controversy’, since they, though overlaid by later interests, 
represent the primary stratum of the whole structure, and connect the 
Review underground with its spiritual ancestors, the Metaphysical Society 
and (ultimately) the Cambridge ‘Apostles’. The link between the last two 
groups was close and immediate; of the original members of the Society, 
Tennyson, Alford, Lushington, Thirlwall and Sidgwick had all been 
‘Apostles’, and F. D. Maurice, Fitzjames Stephen, W. K. Clifford and 
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others, were soon to be added. The ‘Apostles’ had discussed the philoso- 
phical, moral and theological issues which the ferment of their generation 
— above all, the influence of Coleridge — had thrown into prominence: 
problems traditional or even conventional, but rejuvenated and sharpened 
by German thought and criticism, and enriched and deepened by the 
Romantic poets. ‘The Origin of Evil’; ‘The Derivation of Moral Senti- 
ments’; ‘Is an intelligible First Cause deducible from the phenomena of the 
Universe ?’ ‘Is there any rule of moral action beyond general expediency ?” 
— these were amongst the subjects debated. The same pre-occupations 
appear in the Metaphysical Society, but whereas the former group had 
had to settle their account with Hobbes, Hume, the French philosophes, 
German Higher Criticism, Bentham and Mill, the latter confronted the 
new challenge, and the increasingly arrogant tone, of the physical and 
biological sciences. If the notorious ‘Conflict between Religion and 
Science’ had its focus anywhere, it was in the discussions of this Society, 
where Roman, Anglican and Socinian met face to face with Deist, Agnos- 
tic and Atheist. The central themes accordingly were Faith versus Reason, 
the ‘spiritual’ versus the ‘material’ interpretation of the universe, the 
evidences of Christian miracles, the effects upon morality of a decline in 
religious belief, the Uniformity of Nature, the Fallacies of Testimony in 
Relation to the Supernatural, Has a Frog a Soul? etc. Incredible as it may 
seem, the discussions were (to use a phrase of Shaftesbury’s) ‘politely 
managed’. True, there was a preliminary skirmish (recalling the encounter 
between Wilberforce and Huxley at the British Association in 1860) when 
members were asked to avoid ‘moral disapprobation’ in their debates. 
Ward said: 

While acquiescing in this condition as a general rule, I think it cannot be 

expected that Christian thinkers shall give no sign of the horror with which 

they would view the spread of such extreme opinions as those advocated by 

Mr Huxley. 
There was a pause, then Huxley replied: 

As Dr Ward has spoken, I must in fairness say that it will be very difficult 


for me to conceal my feeling as to the intellectual degradation which would 
come of the general acceptance of such views as Dr Ward holds. 


Yet ‘from that time onwards’, says Froude, ‘no word of the kind was ever 
heard’. The contending parties went on quietly defining their own posi- 
tions and examining their own presuppositions; nobody was converted 
either way, and when all had said their piece there was nothing more to 
be done — the Society dissolved, and (first The Contemporary and then) The 
Nineteenth Century reigned in its stead. 

The discussions went on in The Nineteenth Century, and above all in 
Knowles’s series of Modern Symposia: “The Influence upon Morality of 
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a Decline in Religious Belief’ and “The Soul and Future Life’, but also in 
many other articles here represented. In all these debates of the ’seventies 
and ’eighties the preponderance of moral and intellectual vigour seems to 
have been with the agnostics and positivists; Christianity had for too long 
been identified with impossible beliefs and had not yet undergone the 
painful inward purgation which has since enabled it to take up surer 
ground. This ‘moment’ of the conflict is accurately symbolized in Huxley’s 
pulverizing retort to Wilberforce, and in his above-quoted rejoinder to 
W. G. Ward. It is expressed, again by Huxley, in the extract ‘Science and 
the Bishops’ (Anthology, p. 145), where he asserts that 


in the matter of intellectual veracity, science is already a long way ahead 
of the Churches; and . . . is exerting an educational influence on mankind 
of which the Churches have shown themselves utterly incapable. 


Reverting to what was for him a veritable King Charles’s head, Huxley 
declares that he does not know of 


any body of scientific men who could be got to listen without the strongest 
expressions of disgusted repudiation to the exposition of a pretended scientific 
discovery, which had no better evidence to show for itself than the story of 
the devils entering a herd of swine, or of the fig-tree which was blasted for 
bearing no figs when ‘it was not the season of figs’. 


Advanced Christians of to-day, nourished on Kierkegaard and Form 
Criticism, and accustomed to much severer inoculations by their own 
Doctors, will smile at Huxley’s feeble arrogance. They should remember, 
however, that eighty years ago Christianity was still supposed to stand or 
fall by the historical truth or the divine inspiration of such stories. If 
modern Christianity has experienced a recovery of tone, it is due in large 
measure to the drastic surgery of the ‘honest doubters’, who removed 
excrescences and uncovered the vital core. As Huxley himself said 
(Anthology, p. 116), 


I trust that . . . to the end of time, true science will continue to fulfil one of 
her most beneficent functions, that of relieving men from the burden of 
false science which is imposed upon them in the name of religion. 


Leslie Stephen, writing of the eighteenth century, once observed that 
the crucial question of that time was ‘How should morality survive 
theology?’ and added that ‘when a creed is dying, the importance of 
preserving the moral law naturally becomes a pressing consideration’. The 
creed must have been an unconscionable time a-dying, for we find this 
same question being discussed in Knowles’s first Symposium. What would 
happen to morals if Christianity ‘disappeared’ ? Fitzjames Stephen thought 
that ‘to expect to preserve the morals of Christianity while we deny the 
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truth of Christian theology is like expecting to cut down the tree and to 
keep the fruit’; nevertheless, ordinary worldly morality (though not 
Christian self-sacrifice) would continue much as before. Lord Selborne, 
while admitting that there have been virtuous atheists, felt that without a 
religious basis the supremacy of the ‘moral sense’ would be hard to main- 
tain, and that mere morality would lose authority amongst mankind. 
James Martineau said that morality without religion would remain 
reasonable, but would be ‘paralysed’, and would gravitate towards ‘the 
simply prudential’; R. W. Church, similarly, argued that there would be 
an inevitable decline in respect for purity, in the relations between the 
strong and the weak, and in respect for the sanctity of human life and 
individuality. Frederic Harrison puts the case for the Comtist ‘Religion of 
Humanity’: true, morality is not enough; we need a religion, but a religion 
minus theology, and a divine Being who can be seen and served as well as 
adored (the human race). W. K. Clifford, paradoxical as ever, maintains 
that men are better than their creeds, that human love is the true religion, 
and that the final disaster to morality would be any return to sacerdotal- 
ism. 

One of the most interesting, and truly prophetic, contributions to this 
topic is that of W. H. Mallock (p. 140). Our present-day moralists, he says, 
want to retain the ‘moral passion’, while denying the existence of its only 
possible object. The positivists, such as George Eliot and Frederic Harri- 
son, are really disguised religious dogmatists; their writings are ‘instinct 
with latent theism’, and George Eliot, like Spinoza, was ‘a person intoxi- 
cated with God’. Morality and religion are not only inseparable but 
identical: ‘I desire to be pure in heart’ is only another way of saying, ‘I 
desire to see God’. Neither the value of purity nor the existence of God can 
be ‘proved’, as science understands ‘proof’, but what can be verified by 
experience is that they stand or fall together. If we set our affections ‘on 
nothing but what cannot be doubted’, we shall end by setting them ‘on 
nothing but the pleasures of sense’. And this is exactly what ‘science’ has 
been bringing about for the last three centuries: the result? a ‘paralysis of 
the sense by which all life’s keener interest has been hitherto apprehended’. 
Life will become more and more deeply infected by this disease; men will 
carry along with them the old feeling for virtue, and even continue for a 
while to ‘struggle after righteousness’ ; but all the while ‘the conviction will 
haunt them, corroding their whole nature, that the struggle is, after all, an 
unmeaning one’. In another extract (p. 125) Mallock argues, on similar 
lines, that the belief in the ‘Rights of Man’ is at bottom a theological belief; 
the belief in ‘equality’ means that men have souls; the belief that men have 
rights. means that there is a God who sanctions them; indeed, ‘the entire 
fabric of Liberalism’ has ‘directly sprung from theism’. These are weighty 
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words, as full of meaning for to-day as they were for 1880 - perhaps 
more full, since we have seen the realization of some of Mallock’s fore- 
shadowings. 

Less need be said about the symposium on “The Soul and Future Life’. 
It will suffice to remark that all the possible positions in relation to this 
mystery are taken up with exact precision by the various debaters in 
accordance with their well-known views. Thus for Frederic Harrison the 
‘soul’ is merely a ghost surviving in the credulous minds of non-positivists, 
the feeble residuum of a ‘huge mountain of figment’. Lord Blachford, on 
the other hand, insists on ‘the ineradicable difference between the motions 


of a material and the sensations of a living being’. Huxley, the agnostic, is | 


‘not satisfied with the evidence that is offered me’ that the soul or a future 





life exist. Annie Besant (ironically side by side with Huxley) gravely | 


communicates detailed information about the behaviour, even the colour, 
of ‘astral bodies’; and R. H. Hutton wisely recommends us to make the 
best we can of this life, and leave ‘its posthumous effects’ to God. 

If the ‘fabric of Liberalism’ had its foundation in religion, so too had 
the ‘Social Problem’. This is the point made by William Barry in the 
article Wanted — A Gospel for the Century (p. 122), which marks the transition 
between the religious and the political discussions in this book. Society, 
he says, is about to undergo a transformation: the unequal distribution of 


wealth, the rights and wrongs of property, the application of science to | 


the relief of man’s estate, the need for social security and national insur- 
ance — all these problems await solution, and solution in a religious sense. 
‘All the sciences are now fast resolving themselves into one — the Social 
Science’, yet Christianity has not hitherto taken official cognizance of this 
(unofficially it had, in the work of the Christian Socialists). When Christ 
said, ‘Seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things 
shall be added to you’, He did not mean ‘and all these things shall be 
denied to you, the workers who have produced them by your own hard 
labour’. This is the paramount issue of our time, says Barry in 1889, and 
how is it to be resolved peaceably unless religious men ‘view it in the light 
of their religion’? All roads once led to Rome; now, they all lead to 
Socialism. It is ‘the one great business of religious men’, if they value the 
future influence of their creed, to take this business in hand. It is science 
which has brought us face to face with it, and science could before now 
have been applied, on Christian principles, to its solution. 


But Christians were indulging in speculations which but remotely concerned 
their creed when science took its first adventurous flight; and Christianity 
had to disentangle itself from the ancien régime in one part of Europe, or was a 
corrupt and sleepy establishment in most others, when commerce and inven- 
tive industry were calling into existence the huge black cities and the 
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millions of machine-made ‘proletariat’ which give us the factors of this awful 
question. 


Barry did not believe in the purely secular religion of humanity preached 
by the Comtists, by Bradlaugh or by George Eliot: the only lasting 
religion, he felt, was ‘that which rests on a foundation deeper than pheno- 
mena’. What he did demand — and what Thomas Arnold, the Christian 
Socialists and most Christians to-day demand — was the end of the old 
fallacy that ‘religion had nothing to do with politics’ (except to consecrate 
the status quo), and the recognition that no area of human life, not even 
politics and economics, can be exempt from the spiritual critique. 

The scene of the political discussions is set in the first section of Mr 
Goodwin’s book, The Social Conscience. Here are a series of moving and un- 
forgettable pictures recalling those of Dickens, Mrs Gaskell or Charles 
Kingsley, of the actual plight of the toiling millions who ‘darken in 
labour and pain’. Edith F. Hogg shows us the fur-pullers of South London 
choking in their noisome dens for 2s. 4d. a day; Lord Brabazon, the shop- 
girls working fourteen hours a day; Frances Low, the sufferings of decayed 
gentlewomen; Henry C. Burdett, the horrors and corruptions of hospital- 
‘promoting’; Samuel Barnett and Beatrice Potter (Mrs Sidney Webb), the 
distresses of East London and Dockland. As Caroline Emilia Stephen 
(sister of Leslie Stephen) says: 


Rich people with tender hearts have been having a hard time of it lately 
in many ways. . . . The sufferings of the poor in sickness and old age, our 
neglected children, pining needlewomen, hard times, strikes, workhouses, 
crowded alleys, fever-nests, polluted water-supply, smallpox, pauperism, 
monotony, dreariness, and drink, haunt our thoughts by day, if not our 
dreams by night. 


But what was to be done? Miss Stephen might utter the Dickensian 
sentiment ‘how one longs for some outpouring of comfortable, unhesitating, 
old-fashioned, joyous bounty — not judicious administration of charity, 
but a good hearty swing of generosity’ ; others, like W. L. Blackley, demand 
radical measures of State interference. John Burns proclaims that laissez 
faire has gone by the board; the old social system is breaking up; there 
must be nationalization, the absorption of the unemployed ‘margin’ by 
shorter working hours, and, in short, the collective domination of social 
life by the people, through political change. And so begin the protracted 
discussion and conflict, which, through all the vicissitudes and. crises of 
our own lifetime, have worked themselves out into the ‘Welfare State’ of 
to-day. 

It is in reading the last section of this book, “The Idea of Government,’ 
that we most strongly feel the proximity of The Nineteenth Century to our- 
selves — even though what is there mere discussion has for us become 
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fulfilment. Many of these articles read like blue-prints for the political 
speeches, election broadcasts or party manifestos of recent years; the main 
issues are all anticipated and already often clearly defined. What are the 
limits of State interference? Should the State be a servant or an overlord? 
Is ‘progress’ automatic in a democracy ? What will be the effects of Social- 
ism upon the initiative, industriousness and thrift of the people? What has 
become familiar to us as the orthodox Conservative-Liberal doctrine is 
clearly set forth in William Graham’s The Collectivist Prospect in England 
(1895, p. 196) — ‘Collectivism’ meaning State Socialism, with its accom- 
panying nationalization of railways, mines and big monopolies, and its 
endeavour to equalize wealth by the progressive taxation of incomes and 
legacies. If private enterprise is suppressed, and the State controls the 
production of wealth as well as the supply of services, what will happen? 
Take away inequality of rewards, and you will produce equality in medio- 
crity and poverty ; take away the stimulus of extra remuneration, and there 
will be ‘slackness of effort throughout’ and ‘a production greatly reduced 
in quantity and inferior in kind’. Lastly (and to the accuracy of this fore- 
cast, at least, we can testify from experience), 
there would be little motive to saving, and everyone would be tempted to 
consume ali he receives, and even to hasten about it, lest the Government 
might have occasion to levy a ‘benevolence’ on possessors without interest. 
The suppression . . . of freedom of bequest and inheritance, as well as the pro- 
hibition of interest, would lead to unproductive consumption, waste, careless- 
ness of the future, and the enjoyment of the passing hour. Foresight would 
disappear, and the Collectivist citizen, his cares thrown on a most paternal 
Government, would be light in heart, if also somewhat light in purse or 
possessions. 
To this Bernard Holland adds the prophecy that if any country becomes 
too centralized and bureaucratic, turning its energetic citizens into 
‘regulation-fettered officials’, it will inevitably fall before the competition 
of its ‘less civilized rivals’, as Rome fell before her ‘vigorous and free bar- 
barian invaders’. G. C. Brodrick, in outlining the attitude of a ‘far- 
sighted Liberal statesman towards Socialism’, shows himself to be a 
follower of J. S. Mill. He is fully alive to the ‘portentous evils’ caused by 
the present unequal distribution of wealth, and scorns the notion that this 
state of affairs is dictated by Providence or natural law. What we have to 
do is to disarm Socialism by satisfying its juster demands, without destroy- 
ing that ‘individual energy to which civilization owes its vitality’. Social- 
ism expects too much of human nature, which will never in fact be stirred 
to exertion or to saving except by the motive of personal gain. We may, 
however, satisfy the ‘nobler aspirations’ of Socialism by regulating in- 
heritance and succession, by extending the sphere of local government, by 
experiments in industrial partnership, or by encouraging the revival of 
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petites industries, with their renewed opportunities for personal relationship 
between master and man. 

Space forbids any adequate discussion of the sections on ‘Public Taste’ 
and ‘British Imperialism’. It must suffice to mention that Ruskin’s picture 
of Croxsted Lane Then and Now admirably symbolizes the zsthetic 
consequences of ‘free enterprise’, and that Frederic Seebohm, in the article 
on Greater Britain which aptly closes this volume, ends with a warning 
which is peculiarly relevant to the present day. Our true imperial future 
lies across the Atlantic and in the southern hemisphere; but if England 
allows 

the attraction of Continental Imperialism to draw her away from a true 

liberal policy . . . into the trap of a race for ascendancy in Asia... then a 

single false step may any day lead to a war . . . which may strangle and 

cripple her future. 

I would like to conclude, however, by referring to two of the most striking 
articles in the book, both of which are prophetic in a deeper sense, and both 
sombre in tone: W. H. Mallock’s ‘Philosophy of Conservatism’ (p. 188), 
and William Barry’s ‘Democratic Ideals’ (p. 191). Mallock’s point is that 
attempts towards impossible kinds of progress, particularly the mirage of 
mechanized equality, may lead to paralysis followed by chaos, a chaos 
out of which inequality would arise again, Phoenix-like, in the form of 
dictatorship. Retrogression, as history has often grimly shown, is always a 
menacing possibility, and in the words of Sainte-Beuve ‘La sauvagerie est 
toujours ld a deux pas, et dés qu’on ldche pied, elle recommence’. William Barry’s 
article anticipates much that has been recently said and thought by far- 
seeing historians, theologians and humanists — by men like Berdyaev, 
Maritain, Brunner, Sir Walter Moberly, and many others who trace our 
troubles to the progressive de-Christianization of our culture. The new 
order rests upon science and industry, and the science in question is 
physical, experimental, and divorced from religion. 

‘The Christian creed has lost its supremacy in the public order.’ Educa- 
tion has become secularized or avowedly anti-Christian; even our own 
Universities are based upon the principle of ‘philosophic doubt’. Many 
people regard ‘Culture’ as incompatible with traditional beliefs. Writers 
and moralists are increasingly taking man-centred and earth-centred 
views, and eschewing God and the invisible world; ‘the devil’s dust of 
Agnosticism fills our lungs’. In literature, a crude and violent ‘realism’ is 
usurping the spiritual insight of Shakespeare or Milton, and in our press as 
in our public life, vice, greed, ignorance and bewilderment are everywhere 
rampant. How can our modern society hold together? ‘Its elements hold 
together, indeed, by virtue of the wonderful cohesive power which we call 
habit, custom, or perhaps “‘stupid conservatism”. But the force of habit is 
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continually exposed to fresh assaults; and that combination of worldliness 

and Bible worship which was renowned for two long centuries under the 

name of Puritanism has at length begun to stagger, to lose confidence in 

itself, and to reel beneath the blows of science, critical as well as economi- 

cal. . . . The keystone of the English constitution . . . is getting shaken out 

of its place, and the edifice shows rents and fissures in every direction.’ 
It is, indeed, a meditation on W.B. Yeats’s theme: 


Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


We have been through these later sinkings of the liberal-democratic cause; 
we know them at first hand; we have even begun to learn, perhaps, to 
shore some fragments against our ruins — and to know which fragments 
will best bear the strain. This book is no mere collection of curiosities; it 
speaks to our condition. 
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THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 


Maurice B. Reckitt 
For twenty years Editor of Christendom, and Scott Holland Lecturer at Oxford, 1946. 


In 1877 when The Nineteenth Century first appeared, the nineteenth century 
itself had begun to disappoint the bright hopes engendered of it some 
twenty-five years before. The two decades which followed on the Great 
Exhibition had been years of such unparalleled progress in so many fields, 
that we are apt to forget how sharp the transition from the angry frustra- 
tion of the forties had been. Mr G. M. Young, in his Romanes Lecture on 
Gladstone, has put the matter well: 


The difference, I have often thought, between the England of the last 

Chartist demonstration in 1848 and the Great Exhibition of 1851, is like the 

difference in one’s feelings at the beginning and end of a voyage in wartime 

through waters beset by enemy ships. It is like the opening of the city gates 
after a long, wintry siege: hiems transiit, imber recessit. 

The ‘savings’ that were ‘the reward of abstinence,’ such as was partly 
embraced by and partly enforced upon the early Victorian entrepreneur, 
with the near-starvation wages which this entailed for his ‘hands’, began 
from 1850 to accumulate in such a way as not only to pay dividends but 
to raise the miserable level of the workers’ rewards. Soon came the days 
when the poet Charles Mackay could call for 


Blessings on Science, and her handmaid steam! 
They make Utopia only half a dream. 


Though there was little in that age of grime to suggest any utopia that 
man had previously imagined, Englishmen felt in the fifties and sixties not 
only that their country was ahead of the world in that field of economic 
achievement upon which all other progress must necessarily be founded, 
but that she would assuredly remain so. 

But in the seventies things were different. It was not only that British 
capitalism already had its critics, Christian, humanist—-even Communist, 
for Karl Marx was busy in the British Museum for years before 1867 with 
that book which fifty years after its first publication was to shake modern 
civilization like an earthquake. The ‘social conscience’, which had been 
so little stirred by the Christian Socialists ten years before, was more 
effectively aroused, or at any rate irritated, by Ruskin when he began 
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writing Unio this last in the Cornhill in 1860. What was new in the seventies 
was that Britain had now its rivals. Germany and North America, united 
by diplomacy or by victory or by both, began to ‘muscle in on her racket’. 
Competition, so highly lauded by the Victorian economists in the domestic 
field, began to harass Britain’s economy from without. In particular the 
prairie-wheat, ‘ranched’ from the soil with no regard for the ecological 
properties, and shipped swiftly across the Atlantic by steam, not only 
deposed British agriculture from its traditional prestige, embodied in the 
symbolic figure of John Bull, but, by 1877, over large areas of the country 
threatened its ruin. ‘For twenty years,’ says Mr R. C. K. Ensor, ‘the only 
chance for any young and enterprising person on the countryside was to 
get out of it.’* Simultaneously a devastating slump laid waste the Lanca- 
shire cotton towns. For a dozen years the country experienced an almost 
unbroken economic setback. Near the end of this period Canon Barnett, 
writing in this journal, declared that ‘poverty in East London is increasing 
actually’. A new word is coined in 1882 — the ‘unemployed’ — to describe 
a new phenomenon, the men who marched through West End streets, 
broke the windows of fashionable clubs, stormed the Houses of Parliament, 
and sat in silent menace and reproach at service time in the larger London 
churches. In the decade that followed 1877 was nourished both the social 
protest and the social conscience. 

How that conscience reacted to this situation, as it was reflected in the 
alert pages of this lively review, is well shown in the opening section of Mr 
Goodwin’s ‘Pelican’. Its arrangement could perhaps be criticized ; indeed, 
the principles which determined this are not very clear. To be particular, 
it might have been more effective to have preserved a chronological order 
in the extracts; it would have been easier then to have decided both what 
were the effects of the altered economic situation (for after the first 
Jubilee this greatly improved), and what impact the social conscience was 
making upon events. It is certainly very difficult to trace much improve- 
ment in social conditions as they are reflected here. This, of course, may 
well be because it is the role of conscience, whether individual or social, to 
reproach itself with evils still to be redressed rather than to concern itself 
with any moral victories which may have been achieved. Yet it is notice- 
able that one of the most appalling extracts in this book, that which deals 
with ‘The Fur Pullers of South London’, relates to conditions as late as 
November 1897. The state of things which Charles Kingsley castigated 
nearly half a century before in Cheap Clothes and Nasty was no worse than 
this — indeed it is hard to imagine any conditions which could be. The fact 
suggests how delusive in some respects our notions of social progress are 





* England, 1870-1914 (Oxford History of England), p. 118 
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wont to be. We tend to think of its advance as like sunshine emerging 
from behind a cloud and sweeping across the dark earth in a moving rim 
of light with steadily increasing illumination. In fact, of course, most of our 
social reform has not operated like this at all. Its achievements have been 
real, but they have been partial, leaving great pockets of helplessness, 
misery and injustice behind; sometimes even accentuating these by 
emphasizing the degradation that has been left untouched and thrusting 
the weakest back into such conditions as this.— ‘the lowest depths’, says 
Edith Hogg in this extract, ‘to which the toil of women can be dragged.’ 
Visiting them, she tells us how 


At first the women are suspicious. They imagine that you are an emissary 
of the London County Council — in their eyes, the embodiment of unlimited 
and tyrannical power. The County Council and the law are their standing 
dread; for, if these take it upon them to interfere and deprive the fur-puller 
of her employment, there is nothing left but starvation. The idea of interfer- 
ence for the fur-puller’s benefit has never presented itself (p. 22). 


These women were for the most part utterly resigned to their ghastly lot 
and almost wholly crushed by it, with the filthy skins poisoning the air of 
the rooms in which they had not only to work but to live and sleep, and 
the fur penetrating their lungs (‘it stuffs your chest up’). Only one girl 
seemed to have life enough left to show resentment; ‘there was no sub- 
mission in her utter immobility.’ When the visitor said farewell, ‘lifting her 
great sombre eyes for an instant from her work, she said, with a tragic 
simplicity, ‘Miss, I wish I had your life’’.’ 

I have dwelt upon this extract at some length, not only because of its 
peculiarly heart-rending quality, but still more because it relates to the 
last years of the period which this volume covers — indeed to the very year 
of the Diamond Jubilee which recalls social and imperial splendours that 
seem to us now to belong altogether to another world than ours to-day. 
The ’nineties was indeed a period of rising social standards over society 
taken as a whole. The rich were still (for the last time, I think) getting 
richer, but the poor were not getting poorer. The new ‘imperialism’ had 
found new markets to compensate for the former ones from which we were 
getting edged out around 1877, and was now paying dividends — and in 
many trades higher wages. It was an age of ebullience and limitless 
assurance. Across the red-splashed map of the world stretched that empire 
on which the sun never set; dominion was ours ‘over palm and pine’, yet 
no ‘craven fears of being great’ inhibited us from praying that God might 
make us ‘mightier yet’. Omdurman was to confirm the (very inaccurate) 
impression that the soldiers of the Queen had ‘always won’. The whole 
decade has long seemed to me far more Edwardian than Victorian; the 
gramophone, the telephone, even the motor-car, were arriving. Plays by 
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a new dramatist, Bernard Shaw, were being occasionally produced and 
pretty widely discussed ; a certain H. G. Wells was writing of a ‘War of the 
Worlds’. None of this is at all characteristic of Victorianism. 

But beneath it all the social conscience was at work; in a few years it 
greatly contributed to produce the sweeping Liberal victory of 1906 and 
the more or less conscious foundation of the Welfare State. The ‘dead 
level of squalor, of joyless days and months and years passed in ceaseless 
and repulsive toil, with the reward of starvation wages’, discovered by 
Miss Hogg among the fur-pullers of Lambeth as ‘the captains and the 
kings’ departed from the resonant festivities of 1897, was no longer 
accepted as inevitable, as too often it had been twenty years before. 

There was most notably a new mood evident in the churches, first nour- 
ished by such men as Arnold Toynbee, Scott Holland and Charles Gore. 
‘Religion was alive again,’ wrote Bernard Shaw in 1898, ‘coming back 
upon men, even clergymen, with such power that not even the Church of 
England itself could keep it out.’ ‘In 1873,’ it has been said,* ‘the laissez 
faire theory still held the field . . . but within ten years the few men who 
still held the old doctrines in their extreme rigidity had come to be 
regarded as curiosities.’ The extracts in this ‘Pelican’ show something of 
this development of opinion. One of the most interesting among them 
reveals the emotional struggle to which the extraordinary fear of pauper- 
izing the masses gave rise in the early part of this period (1879). A lady 
writes : 

Rich people with tender hearts have been having a hard time of it lately in 

many ways. Never surely before were so many and such harrowing appeals 

made every day to their feelings on behalf of sufferers of every description. 

. . . Schemes for alleviations and reforms meet us at every turn; but in our 

attempts to solace ourselves by giving alms, we are met by innumerable diffi- 

culties and hampered and bewildered by unanswerable admonitions, both 
from within and without, about the danger of pauperizing, till some of us 
scarcely dare offer a cup of beef tea to a sick neighbour for fear of demorali- 
zing him, and offending against the canons of political economy and the 
organization of charity. All this is doubtless inevitable and for our good. The 
comparative conditions of rich and poor in London now are not such as we 
ought to be able to reflect upon with comfort. But how one longs for some 
outpouring of comfortable, unhesitating, old-fashioned, joyous bounty — not 
judicious administration of charity, but a good hearty swing of generosity — 

if only it might be innocently indulged in (pp. 70-71). 

‘Our attempts éo solace ourselves’ — there no doubt speaks that note in the 
voice prompted by the social conscience which so much offended the more 
scientific social reformers and the more independent elements among the 
poor alike. Yet how much rather would we hear even this to-day than any 


* See Godfrey Elton, England Arise! p. 69. 
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echoes of the wretched doctrine, inspired by the Victorian witch-doctors 
of economics, that generosity was not to ‘be innocently indulged in’. Of 
course there was another side to the matter, and we come upon it in this 
volume (p. 80) in an article from the pen of the youthful Beatrice Potter, 
not yet betraying its Fabian inspiration as the deliverance of Mrs Sidney 
Webb. Writing in 1889 she deplores the fact that 


The well-to-do West Enders, unwilling to dedicate persistent thought and 
feeling to their fellow citizens, suffer from periodical panic, and, under the 
influence of a somewhat contemptible combination of fear and stricken 
conscience, fling huge sums of money into the yawning gulf of hopeless 
destitution. . . . The far-reaching advertisement of irresponsible charity acts 
as a powerful magnet, deepening and widening the stream of low-class labour 
into London. Whole sections of the population are demoralized; men and 
women throwing down their work right and left in order to qualify for 
relief. And the conclusion of the whole matter is intensified congestion of the 
labour market — angry, bitter feeling for the insufficiency of the pittance or 
rejection of the claim. . . . These are evils which an awakened conscience and 
a better understanding of the conditions of the people among rich and poor 
alike will alone cure. 


For Miss Potter an ‘awakened conscience’ could, if truly followed, lead 
only to an enlarged intelligence and a realization that the ‘social problem’ 
was a challenge not to charity but to justice — or perhaps still more, she 
may have felt, to sociological expertise. 

Another aspect of the haphazard upshot of the operations set in train 
by the social conscience is illuminated when we come upon the great 
name of Octavia Hill. Writing in 1884 on ‘Colour, Space and Music for 
the People’, she deplores (pp. 45-46): 


how small and mean appears to me the common habit of indifference about 
helping industrious, thrifty working people who show no evidence of want. 
Indeed, I notice not only an indifference about helping them, but a want of 
interest in them. There is a depraved hunger for rags, sharp need and slums 
which pollutes some who profess charity . . . a certain excited temper abroad 
which almost amounts to a longing to see extreme want. . . . Those who 

haven’t the power to feel even a slight pain affecting any man as if it hurt 

them too, those who cannot enter into the sense of satisfaction in rendering a 

little fuller and gayer the somewhat same life of worthy working people, who 

by thrift and industry have raised, or kept, themselves above the brink of 
pauperism, can have no human sympathy which can entitle them to lift the 

veil of greater want, or enter the haunts of sin. 


Two years later the shrewd insight of Samuel Barnett leads him to 
stigmatize other aspects of ‘Sensationalism in Social Reform’ (pp. 71-74). 
The impatience of the superficially benevolent particularly distresses him, 
notably as ‘shown by the falling off of subscriptions to means which offer 
slow progress’. 
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On all sides among persons of goodwill there seems to be the belief that 
things done for people are more effective than things done with them. A 
change can be made in circumstances which can be seen, a change in 
character has to be long waited for. There is an absence of the patience — the 
passionate patience — which is content to examine, to serve, to wait, and 
even to fail so long as what is done shall be well done. 


Barnett also deplores the 


growing disposition of all classes to trust in ‘societies’, whose rules become the 
authority of the workers and whose extension becomes the aim of their work. 
Men give all their energies to get recruits for their army, recognition for 
their clubs, and more room for their operations. ‘Societies’ seem thus to be 
very fountains of strength, and the only method of action. . . . A ‘society’ 
has indeed taken over in many minds the place of a priest, its authority has 
given the impetus and the aim to action, but it has tended to make those 
whom it rules weak and bigoted. I see therefore in the members of those 
societies much of energy, but less of the spirit which is willing to break old 
bonds and to go on, if need be, in the loneliness of originality, trusting in God. 


Such words have surely still a message for us even to-day, when ‘social 
service’ has been so largely superseded by the social services, and the 
trained health visitor and personnel manager and hospital almoner 
replace the busy, unskilled benevolence of the ‘social worker’ of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The conditions of which these extracts tell — shop girls on their feet for 
fourteen hours a day (1886 — p. 26); poor children suffering appalling 
cruelties in workhouses (1883 — pp. 38-43); the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which hospitals were ‘promoted’ for private gain, and the no 
less extraordinary conditions existing in them (‘sometimes the Matron 
cannot write and is reported to be very much the reverse of sober’ — 1883 
— pp. 56-61) — all this will perhaps prompt in us two emotions, the one 
laudable, the other dangerous. The first will surely be thanksgiving that 
we have lived into a time when owing to the union of the social conscience 


with a belatedly aroused apprehension of social justice and the spread of | 


sociological intelligence, men and women of very diverse inspiration have 
laboured, through the state, in advance of the state, and independently of 
the state, to put an end to these miseries. We may acknowledge a special 
gratitude perhaps to this journal for its notable share in throwing light 
upon them. We who live in a century which has sustained such staggering 
shocks and experience still such grave apprehensions, may do well to 
refresh ourselves with gratitude that our country has eliminated so much 
that made life at the worst hideous and at the best dreary for so many in 
the previous one. 

But at this point another emotion will perhaps be waiting to take pos- 
session of us — that of complacency. We may be tempted to thank our God 
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— if we still retain any faith in one — that our own age is not as others were. 
This would be dangerous indeed, not only because so many tragic hard- 
ships still remain, but because it is, I believe, true first, that some basic 
flaws in our industrialized society have not yet been radically repaired, 
and, secondly, that in the course of remedying some social evils we have 
laid our people open to others. As to the persistence of hardship, and some 
of its grave social consequence, a ‘news letter’ from a Housing Association 
in East London, lying before me as I write, declares: 


Social workers frequently write to us with heart-rending stories of cases 
in which family life could be rebuilt if there were a home available. . . . 
There are families where children of 13 and 14 are sleeping in their parents’ 
room; others where the married sons or daughters have no place of their 
own but the use of the family living-room as a bedroom. We could do much 

to help these people, whose youth is slowly wasting away in frustration, if 

only we had some money to draw upon. 

But ‘money to draw upon’ seldom any longer remains with the once 
prosperous classes, who reacted to the prickings of the social conscience 
fifty and more years ago with such untutored benevolence. The ‘housing 
problem’ is, of course, in large part an element in the wider and yet more 
obstinate problem of hypertrophied urbanism which has so fatally 
destroyed the balance of our society, and will continue, while it remains, 
to de-nature by congestion, by mass-entertainment, and by the harassing 
‘journey to work’, the lives of so many of those condemned by it to be 
mere denizens rather than true citizens. 

Some fifty years ago there appeared a book with the challenging title 
Vital Lies. I do not recall whether included among these was that charac- 
teristic illusion of its time — the idea of an invincible and quasi-automatic 
‘progress’. It is astonishing now to recall how long this hypothesis retained 
its vitality. It was no starry-eyed utopian, but a rather sceptical Conserva- 
tive politician, Arthur Balfour, who told the students of Newnham as 
recently as 1908: 

There are so far no symptoms either of pause or regression in the onward 

movement which for more than a thousand years has been characteristic of 

Western civilization. 


Whatever we may think of this as a summary of European history since 
the days of the Ottos, we can be certain that no one is going to make such 
a remark in this century again. Yet, oddly enough, this somewhat deter- 
minist affirmation was, one cannot doubt, tonic in its effect. Those who 
heard it could feel, as so many before 1914 did feel, that the forces of 
history were upon the side of human improvement. Perhaps the only 
people who believe such a thing to-day are those who look upon the 
traditions of Western civilization, and such embodiments of them as 
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remain, as the last enemy demanding (and doomed) to be overthrown. 
Our challenge to-day is not so much to any social conscience as to spiritual 
initiative and social morale. The nineteenth century had — often too much 
— faith in itself, hope for the future, and resources from which to organize 
- charity for the unfortunate. We have very little of all this left; our people 
have passed through four decades of every sort of discouragement, lit only 
by the brief beacons of 1918 and 1945, and they have been called upon to 
adjust themselves to new factors in the apparatus of living at a pace far 
beyond what has been demanded of any other generation in the history 
of man. We may think — as I do think — that they have stood up to all this 
remarkably well. But we cannot be blind to the scale of the effort, of 
imagination no less than of will, that is still required of them. 

To-day all those who are old enough to have lived through any part of 
the period covered by this ‘Pelican’ — too large a proportion of our popula- 
tion perhaps — have lived in six reigns and through a series of social changes 
as rapid and far-reaching as any in our history. The conditions of which 
this volume tells seem often to make the reign of Victoria appear as 
remote from us as the age of Anne. More than twenty years ago Professor 
Haldane declared that ‘to-day the external conditions of life in civilized 
communities differ more from those of 1830 than the conditions of 1830 
from those of Noah’s flood’. More recently Mr Harold Nicolson, writing 
of the life of the great country houses in Edwardian times, said that ‘those 
of us who lived before the First War, and who remember the ease of those 
great days, have experienced a revolution more rapid and fundamental 
than any recorded in human history’.* Considered from the standpoint 
of the matters dealt with in this article, the most significant upshot of this 
revolution is that organization of our economic resources and social 
relationships which is summed up in the phrase ‘the Welfare State’. I 
cannot but think that the first impression left by perusal of this volume will 
be that whatever reservations we may feel bound to make about this 
ambitious — and now somewhat precarious — experiment, we must at least 
be thankful that life for the mass of our people is now underpinned in such 
a way that the harshest fates and the worst incertitudes to which the 
‘under-privileged’ of the Victorian era were exposed cannot recur. The 
English people may be in for a thin time for the remainder of this century, 
but at least they will be in for it together, in a way that the Victorians 
never were. 

Nevertheless, most of us are aware by this time that the Welfare State 
has brought problems of its own, quite apart from the financial problem 
of maintaining its benefits through the period of economic adversity which 


* The Spectator: February 8th, 1952. 
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seems now to lie inescapably ahead of our nation. A clue to the essential 
nature of what is perhaps the chief of these problems may be gained by 
realizing that what we know as ‘the social services’, if not separable into 
two distinct categories, have at least come into being for two quite distinct 
reasons. On the one hand, there has been the conviction, however well or 
ill-founded we may feel it to have been in any particular instance, that 
there are certain things which, as society becomes more closely integrated, 
men will naturally seek to do in association and will do in such a manner 
more justly and effectively. This conviction inspired much of the more 
authentic development of our state services, as also perhaps of our experi- 
ments in nationalization. But quite another force has in fact been at work, 
though it has often presented itself (whether consciously or otherwise) in 
the guise of the first. This is that pressure which falls upon the state to 
make itself responsible for functions and institutions which, in a more 
natural and healthy society, would maintain themselves independently 
and by virtue of their own strength. In another part of this book, G. J. 
Holyoake, opposing ‘State Socialism’ in the accents of 1879, complains 
(p. 229) that 


When something is required to be done for those who have no means of 
doing it for themselves, the richer people are now expected to assist in 
providing what is wanted. . .. What is this but industrial mendicancy on the 
part of those who receive it? Why should workmen stoop to this? Why 
should they not possess themselves of the means to provide themselves with 
what they need? 


Holyoake, like many another in his day, much over-estimated both the 
economic and the psychological resources available to a proletariat. But 
he had hold of a true idea in protesting against the assumption that a 
healthy social order could be developed on the basis of a proletarian 
status and outlook. In the persistence of this status and outlook lies per- 
haps the greatest weakness of the society which has come into being as an 
upshot of the operation of the social conscience of the nineteenth century. 
The crucial question now before us is this: how many of our people are 
ready, and can be,enabled, to do how much more for themselves and, so 
far as may be, by themselves? We have surely to work more consciously, in 
every department of our social life, and in industry perhaps most of all, for 
a better balance between welfare and responsibility, for the development, 
that is, of a state of things in which a social conscience operates in us all, 
not only for the relief of others but as a check upon and a stimulus to our- 
selves. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN 


Mary Scrutton 
Writer and broadcaster. One time Lecturer in Philosophy at Reading University. 


There is an immense smug satisfaction in putting one’s ancestors in the 
wrong. On the whole, the emancipation of women has been carried out, 
and on the whole it did not cause the collapse of civilization — what sport, 
therefore, to turn back the pages of the play, to recall the first agonizing 
act and listen, fairly secure of a happy ending, to their premonitions of 
doom. There are two notable things about this ‘Pelican’ collection of 
thoughtful opinion; the importance attached to the discussion and its 
thorough incoherence. 

Here is a shrill and rousing clash of presuppositions. It is not that the 
topic raises stronger feelings than, say, the Irish or Catholic question, or 
any of the other great liberating movements of the century. But the dis- 
putants are more querulous and frantic, as people are in discussing what 
they know should never be discussed at all. They find it outrageous to be 
forced to defend views so intimate and so obvious. No doubt this is partly 
because private lives are involved. Everybody, after all, has some female 
relations. But also it has long been agreed that women ought not really to 
be publicly talked about at all. It is not exactly that they are too indecent, 
or too unimportant, or even too sacred, because all these are qualities 
that can be named and discussed. Women, however, belong somehow to 
a quite unspeakable realm outside the spotlight of reason. They exist 
veiled, in a dark haven of rest and relief from cerebration; their world is 
abstraction’s cradle as well as its grave. That is why Pericles so oddly 
called it a woman’s glory to be talked about as little as possible. That is 
why so many respectable people, here and elsewhere, have offered Madame 
de Maintenon as a better political model than Queen Elizabeth or St 
Teresa, and female influence as a proper substitute for an official status. 
And only that taboo could give us this charming display of wise, moderate, 
well-informed people discussing an age-old question of great moment, 
without finding a single important point they could regard as fixed. 
Desperately they clutch at the few conclusions not at the moment in 
question: ‘Sex is a fact — no Act of Parliament can eliminate it,’ cries the 
tentative Louise Creighton. ‘Rightly or wrongly, Cambridge has belonged 
to men from its foundation,’ proceeds Charles Whibley, triumphantly 
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adding, ‘Men are men, and women women’. ‘Yet the incongruity and 
absurdity of (women’s) sitting in Parliament, or taking office as members 
of a Government, bring such ridicule on the whole subject that these 
possibilities cannot be considered serious or practical objections to the 
proposed extension of the suffrage’, concludes the mild and reasonable 
Countess of Galloway. But move a step from these reassuring premisses, | om 
and you at once fall into the kind of remark that gets you quoted in text- | ¢., 
books on logic. There is the venerable argument from fact to value; since | yj, 
Cambridge has always belonged to men, ‘an appeal to history should have | 5, 
been enough to silence the innovator. If tradition carried any weight, the _. 
battle would be won already’. Of course this manceuvre also settles the gre 
question of smoking (by the way, what did Englishwomen say when the 5. 
men first started to do it? How I wish there was a Seventeenth Century Review ers 
to tell us), and of writing for the papers and making speeches. Then there, 
are countless conclusions from the old principle (for some reason known ' ¢;_ 
as Being Logical) that your opponent cannot draw the line, that if he is. 
hungry enough for strawberries and cream he is hungry enough for | 4, 
bread and butter. ‘They would invade the ivy-clad courts with as little | éoa 
hesitation as they demand a degree. “It is illogical’’, they would insist, “to | 4, >i 
equip us with degrees if you still withhold the privileges of the high- ian 
table”,’ or again, “The one fatal result of female emancipation is this, that (O1 
in its full and final attainment not only the power of love in women, but | 44, 
for either sex its possibility, will have passed away.’ These flowers are all of t 
from the defenders, and it is they, too, who produce slightly the finer crop of | i 
complete enigmas, like this from Mrs Lynn Linton; ‘A woman’s fame is |, 
barren. It begins and ends with herself. Reflected from her husband or },,,, 
son it has in it the glory of immortality, of continuance.’ They are illogical Ob 
because, as I have hinted, the tradition itself was essentially illogical, but | aah 








































of course neither they nor the tradition was at all foolish. Their fallacies, 
like many others, were struggles to express a truth they could not yet 
grasp, a new truth in which the older half-truths they could formulate goir 
must be somehow reconciled. | of t 

The tradition had begun to groan and heave and burst asunder with 4, 
the strain of its inner contradictions. The attackers could easily show the ) that 
absurdity, for instance, of treating daughters as grown up, yet forbidding Does 
them to walk out alone; of keeping brain-work from women for fear it 4, a 
should tire them, yet encouraging them to rear large families; of denying nd 
that they could rival men, while raising an alarm against the dangers of thou 
their competition. The tradition, in short, was showing up in the cold ; 
light of public discussion as many traditions, roughly jammed together i a 
like junk pushed into an attic on no particular principle and never | tobe 
intended to face the critical eye. But all the disputants knew it was not| , M 
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junk. Every society must have customs, and somewhere among the hotch- 
potch something would have to be found that could be tidied up and 
made to do for the future. How could it be chosen? Perhaps what sur- 
prises us most is the ringing confidence of the answers. Almost all con- 
cerned regard the junkiness of past ideas as a discreditable lapse which 
can and must be remedied. They look for a guiding principle from which 
future customs, whether new or re-established, can be clearly deduced. 
Not for them the quiet disturbing voice of the anthropologist, accounting 
for convention by causes rather than by reasons. Not for them the strange 
message of Herodotus, that people who habitually and piously eat their 
grandfathers are deeply shocked by those who burn or bury them. Not 
for them, in short, the vague and passive relativism of wiser and more 
wicked ages. They want the truth. 

One would expect the attackers to be the more dogmatic about this. 
Since they have already broken with existing customs, they might easily 
comfort themselves with arrogant and sweeping theories. But one thing 
that makes this collection particularly interesting is that both sides are 
concerned to be moderate and thoughtful. And so we have here none of 


nsist, “to those distinguished Maenads who, from Medea to Charlotte Bronté, have 
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used the ink of bitterness to blame men for their solitude and frustration. 
(Of course, we have profited by that bitterness, and have no right to 
abuse it, but the controversy is clearer when it is out of the way.) Instead 
of that, there are here two quiet and moving pieces by young women 
remonstrating against two impossible customs — the veto on going out 
unattended by a maid or chaperon, and the duty of being constantly on 
hand, whatever one’s own concerns, to see to any little family business. 
Obviously neither of these girls is cut out for a Maenad, or a butterfly, or an 
exhibitionist. The reason for their protest is what they say it is — they want 
to do something (intellectual, sociable or philanthropic) more sensible 
than they can find to do at home. ‘How wanton is the waste constantly 
going on in the lives of thousands of women, whose powers, by a long course 
of trivialities and mental starvation,* deteriorate year after year, until they 


der with themselves and all their friends suffer incalculable loss.’ That is the note 
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} that made women’s emancipation inevitable, because it chimed un- 


answerably with all those invaluable and slightly bourgeois qualities which 
the ordinary nineteenth-century male prized most highly — thrift, industry, 
and a wish for self-improvement, tinged most often to a rosy glow by the 
thought of Evolution. Frustration is wasteful ; free competition is economic; 
the economic is the natural and must be most proper in the end; stick close 
to economics and you can be fairly certain of being objective. That is the 
sober and practical route they point from established ideas to their reforms. 


| * My italics. 
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There is no more reason for fearing that women will as a body beset those 
professions for which they are manifestly and physically unfit than that 
free trade would cause Lancashire agriculturalists to cultivate the vine or 
Scottish farmers to plant the olive instead of the larch, 

writes Millicent Garrett Fawcett reassuringly. 

Even the one slightly Maenad-like writer represented here makes a 
similar point. She boldly attacks the glorification of motherhood, asking 
Who, if parents are always to sacrifice themselves for their children, is 
going to get anything out of it in the end? A terrible question, but one 
which was bound to force itself on the utilitarian conscience of the age. 
Mill, the keeper of that conscience, had answered it already. He approved 
of sacrificing oneself for the happiness of others. 

But he who does it, or professes to do it, for any other purpose, is no more 

deserving of admiration than the ascetic mounted on his pillar. He may be 

an inspiriting proof of what men can do, but assuredly not an example of 

what they should. 
The arguments for keeping women to domestic duties, when they want to 
do something else as useful or more so, cannot pass this robust and simple 
test. George Romanes tries to make them do so by giving them an esthetic 
twist; he wants ‘the sweetest efflorescence of evolution’ to be kept from 
asserting its rights, but still highly educated, ‘to refine the refined, to 
beautify the already beautiful, “when our daughters shall be as corner- 
stones, polished after the similitude of a palace”’.’ But again, they ask, why 
keep a lot of corner-stones in a drawing-room ? 

There are other places for them. And, as it turned out, it was this 
positive sense of other vocations, much more than mere destructive fury 
with their trammels, which did in fact emancipate women, insinuating 
them into jobs when the two wars both made their help more necessary 
and removed the whole embarrassing business from the front of the stage. 
Mill’s anti-romantic, sensible view has gained ground and still possesses 
us. We now allow indecorous novelties, provided that they are solidly 
useful. And though many of the early emancipators’ ideas have come out 
rather badly in the wash (particularly those, like unmarried motherhood 
and trial marriage, which directly concern sexual relations), I do not know 
of any serious set-back in the cautious but steady admission of women into 
the professions. The thing is useful and so, at present, inevitable. As two 
of the astutest writers in this collection observe, to debate the suffrage and 
other such particular questions was only to get heated about shutting the 
stable door: 

The revolution has been quietly taking place for at least two generations; 

the political change will not be a revolution, but a public recognition by the 

state that the lot of women in England is no longer what it was at the begin- 


ning of the century. 
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Women were already allowed to interest themselves unofficially in male 
pursuits of many kinds, and the taste of the age was drawing away from 
the unofficial to the organized; from Lady Catherine de Bourgh to the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 

In fact, the defenders had reason to be frightened, but they were 
frightened too lightly and too late. Female emancipation was only a sign 
of the true danger, just as the suffrage was only a sign of female emancipa- 
tion. The tide on which these straws floated was the general ebb of a 
hierarchical society. The complaint of the girls who felt their talents 
wasting was the same one raised two centuries before by the blind Milton; 


. And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account; lest he returning chide. . . 


the same, but Patience to prevent that murmur now found no reply that 
would be listened to. They would not stand and wait. They wanted 
occupations that could be justified even to their own understandings. 
There was no acceptable magic any longer in the notion of a Chain of 
Being, a hierarchy running from ant to angel in which, each creature 
having its due part to play, their inequality was abundantly justified by the 
splendid richness of the whole. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason; Man is not a fly. 


That was the answer with which the philanthropists at the outset of the 
nineteenth century urged the fractious poor to content themselves in the 
station to which it had pleased God to call them. And it is in the same 
spirit that the traditionalists here urge women to content themselves with 
Being Women. The suggestion, as they made it, was ineffectual because the 
contemporary notion of a Woman happened to be so exceptionally thin 
and cardboardy; transparently the projection of a rather absent-minded 
man’s wish for something vaguely comforting and correct about the 
house. The feeble-minded heroines of Dickens and Thackeray, the frankly 
half-witted one of Wilkie Collins, the dullness and narrowness even of 
Trollope’s more spirited young women, show us to admiration how the 
Victorian idea of female virtue had gone right off the map of reality, and 
prescribed turning into something which no young woman in her senses 
could actually be, a facade, a mere outsider’s impression, a réle which 


could be acted, but could never fill up a whole life. ‘I don’t know what the 


devil a woman lives for after thirty,’ ponders the polite Lord Merton in 
Evelina, ‘she is only in other folk’s way,’ and a century later the question 
was beginning to press for an answer. The Victorian ideal of womanhood 
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was a childish one. Its defenders thought it ‘natural’, but its over- 
refinement was as obviously artificial as the levelling of the reformers. The 
extreme difference which it prescribed between the speech and ideas of 
men and of respectable women is, it is true, often found in savage tribes, 
but some do dispense with it, as the English did in the eighteenth century. 
It is a nuisance to both, and, of course, particularly to the women, since 
they cannot supplement it as the men do by disreputable company. And 
sexual love, for whose fragility the defenders were so anxious, has turned 
out able to do without their protection. It is not even proved that ‘that 
which is a subject of keenest divergence of opinion, the exercise of the 
political franchise’ is pernicious to marriage or conducive to revolution. 
Here, as elsewhere, the defenders failed in respect for the strength of what 
they were defending; married love and political democracy can take in | 
their stride such differences of policy and opinion. Yet there was certainly 
something solid in the protest: 

Woman, as she has been bequeathed to us by the many and complex 

influences of the past, is recognized as too precious an inheritance lightly 

to be tampered with, and the dread lest any change in the conditions which 

have given us this inheritance should lead, as it were, to desecration is in 


itself both wise and worthy. 
The position of women is not so much crucial in itself as a sensitive test of 
the state of other parts of a civilization. When the hierarchical spirit gave 
way there, when the principle of each in his place began to yield to that of 
equal sauce for geese as well as ganders, then a new age had really set in. 
Women, as they showed when they were given the vote, are habitually 
rather conservative; timidity and regard for public opinion make them the 
last to welcome changes. But they were at last demanding the acceptance 
of that change with which we still live, the insistence on individual freedom 
and responsibility, the refusal to consider one’s life as part of a pattern 
beyond one’s comprehension, the claim to behave and be regarded as fully 
adult. How much we gain, and how much we lose by such insistence, only 


a very impartial posterity will know. | 
* 
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RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY:I 
THE KNOWABLE AND THE UNKNOWABLE 


Canon Peter Green 
Rector of St Philip’s, Salford. Canon Residentiary of Manchester. 


Is there to-day any ‘Conflict between Religion and Science’ ? Many people 
would say Yes; and many would say No. Those who said Yes would prob- 
ably add “There always has been and always will be, for Man has never 
been able to formulate a philosophy capable of dealing with all the facts of 
the material universe and all the experiences of the human spirit.’ Those 
who said No, on the other hand, would form not one but two groups, each 
claiming victory for a different member of the two disputants. Orthodox 
believers would declare — quite correctly, of course — that Einstein’s 
Relativity, Planck’s Quantum Theory, Heisenberg’s Principle of In- 
determinacy and many other things in the Higher Mathematics of today 
have utterly extinguished the world-view of the materialists of the last 
century. Those on the other side, ordinary materialists, dialectical 
materialists, logical positivists, giving the victory to Science, would do so 
on the ground that Religion was for them, as God was for Laplace ‘an 
hypothesis of which I have no need’. 

All this notwithstanding, the last half, or perhaps we ought to say the 
last forty years, of the nineteenth century was a period of very vigorous 
controversy and battles were fought and lost or won; battles to which 
ecclesiastical histories today devote only a few lines but which should not 
be forgotten and the vigour of which the extracts in Nineteenth Century 
Opinion recall. Is it worthwhile trying to recapture what one may call ‘the 
climate of opinion’ of those days of conflict? I think it is. For there is no 
doubt that the contented slumbers of the churches in England, say from 
1860 onward, were disturbed by three unexpected and simultaneous 
shocks. Without too much exactitude we may call them (i) Darwinism 
powerfully reinforced by continental materialism, (ii) Higher Criticism of 
Holy Scripture, especially of the Tibingen school, making, as was usual, 
a rather belated appearance in England, and (zi) the dawn of nineteenth 
century liberal optimism. Before we try to get to close quarters with either 
it may be well to recognize that the combined effect of all three was a very 
widespread and very real decay of religious faith. This is clearly seen in the 
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poets of our period, for a poet is always the best interpreter of his age, 
understanding and expressing what ordinary men only vaguely feel but 
for which they find no words. And taking the poets, not chronologically 
but in the order of their belief or unbelief, the testimony is striking. Swin- 
burne finds the thought that ‘dead men rise up never’ one for which he 
can thank 
in brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods there be. 
Arthur Clough, recalling lost memories, says 


Ah woe is me, for we are souls bereaved. 
Of all the creatures under Heaven’s wide cope, 
We are most hopeless; who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless, who had once believed. 
Tennyson sees ‘more faith in honest doubt, believe me, than in half the 
creeds’ and can only ‘faintly trust the wider hope’. 
William Morris writes 
Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years. 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your fears 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


William Watson, speaking of doubt of any life after death, says 


There is, oh grave, thine hourly victory 

And there, oh death, thy sting. 
Plenty of other examples could be quoted. Indeed it would be difficult to 
name any poet of the first or second rank, except Robert Browning, who 
made any claim to a religious faith. 

And the witness of the poets was echoed in daily life, especially at the 
universities. Leslie Stephen was not the only man who surrendered his 
orders in the Church, and alike in Oxford and Cambridge many, perhaps 
most, of the younger dons were agnostics. Why was there this decay of 
faith? To answer this we must look closely at the three things named 
above. And in each case a few dates will be useful 

1. The idea of some kind of evolution dates back to the classic ages of 
Greece. And biologists and geologists have played with it in modern 
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times. It was Charles Darwin’s The Origin of Species (1859) and The } 


Descent of Man (1871) that gave the idea life. It is strange that a lifetime 
of patient collection, classification and examination of facts should, as it 
were, have been summed up in a single phrase, the survival of the fittest. 
Starting from the idea of nature’s fecundity which, alike in the animal 
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and vegetable kingdoms, produces more individuals than can survive — an 
idea he got from Malthus’ On Population - Darwin saw in the struggle for 
existence Nature’s weapon of selection and therefore of progress. It was all 
so delightfully simple. Why has the giraffe a long neck? Because in times 
of scarcity the one with a neck a little longer than the average gets more 
food from the trees and so reproduces his kind while the one with a rather 
shorter neck dies. And so generation after generation necks grow longer 
and longer. What could be easier? And this same idea of evolution proved 
applicable in every realm of thought. In theology Professor Caird’s 
Gifford Lectures (1891 and 1892) were on The Evolution of Religion; in 
politics Walter Bagehot wrote Physics and Politics (1875) applying the same 
idea, as did Lecky in all his later historical works. In the biological sciences 
it, of course, ruled supreme. With the churches the clash, which began 
with the quite needless opposition of creation versus evolution, as if 
there were any necessary opposition between them, came to a head over 
the publication of The Descent of Man. For what about Adam and Eve, 
and the Fall? We find it hard today to realize how completely, a century 
ago, men of sense and education accepted without question the idea of the 
verbal infallibility of Holy Scripture. If they had ever read the writings of 
‘the ancient Fathers’ to which the preface in the Book of Common Prayer 
refers us, they would no doubt have been startled at the freedom with 
which those Fathers handle the Old Testament. For fundamentalism was 
a post-Reformation affair. If Catholics had an infallible Church, Pro- 
testants had to have an infallible Book. Both sides, of course, attackers 
and defenders, displayed a complete lack of historical sense; arguing about 
documents of Eastern origin and many centuries old as if they were con- 
temporary accounts of events happening in England. But the debating 
advantage was with the attack. The Church was attempting to defend an 
indefensible position. 

The matter was further complicated by the acceptance, by men of 
science, of the Continental materialism of Moleschott and Buchner. It 
may be doubted if any book had a wider influence, not merely in France 
and Germany, but throughout Europe, during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, than Buchner’s Kraft und Stoff. For Italy we may cite the 
description by Enrico Panzacchi (1840-1905) of the whole-hearted 
acceptance of the book by himself and his companions and by professors 
whom he names. For Russia the young doctor Bazarov in Turgenev’s 
Fathers and Children will do. In England the high priests of science, T. H. 
Huxley, Tyndall, Kingdon Clifford, Romanes in his earlier days, and 
many others were all at one. Herbert Spencer, regarded as the philosopher 
of the school, should surely be useful as an awful warning to all who handle 
a pen. Was ever a man so sure of himself? Did any other man ever write 
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so many and such large volumes which proved so still-born? For he died 

in 1903 and who now reads him? Who under sixty has ever read a line of 

him? The most considerable man was undoubtedly Huxley. He was} Ar 
honest and high principled, clear sighted and possessed of a really excel- up 
lent literary style, and he had a happy knack of expression. He invented | 
the word ‘gnostic’. Not an atheist who denies God. Certainly not. An{ Ja: 
agnostic who denies the possibility of knowing anything about him. He un 
also coined the term ‘epiphenomenalism’ for his very clear and lucid} Ba 
notion of materialism. Here is a brief exposition of it which will perhaps eq 
serve. The universe, of which man is a part, is conceived as ‘a closed rer 
system of mechanical forces’. That is to say, it is like a watch. And asa da’ 
child who has learned to tell the time can say what the position of the not 
hands was three hours ago and what it will be for five hours hence, so if} an 
man could learn the distribution of all matter and the nature of all forces at some ( 
moment of time and express them in a formula (m for matter, f for force, and ¢ exc 
for time) he could, by giving appropriate values to ¢, know all the past and Wi 
all the future. It was not, of course, suggested that man ever could attain of 1 
such knowledge. But it was theoretically possible. What part was the mind] Ba 
supposed to play in all this? None. The mind was an epi-phenomenon. his 
If you have a looking-glass over your study mantelpiece it reflects all that his 
happens in the room but does not cause anything (unless, of course, you ren 
get up and look into it to see if you have a smut on your nose. But to thr 
raise that objection is frivolous). So with the mind. It reflects a man’s Yor 
actions but has no effect on them. A phrase from the Continent, the author} = whi 
of which I was never able to trace, put the matter clearly: Man does not act{ out 
because he believes. He believes because he has acted. And the really shocking refu 


thing was that we were not allowed to question this obvious nonsense B 
because, if the mind was allowed to play any part, the idea of a mechanical ate 
universe would have to be surrendered. In other words, theories were mu: 
made the test of facts, not facts the test of theories, which surely is blas- the 
phemy against the spirit of science. A mechanical universe leaves no place but 
for any distinctions between right and wrong, for to look for morality in viev 


a machine is, to quote Mr Arthur (afterwards Lord) Balfour; ‘like trying rem 


to couple the carriages of a train by the affection of the engine-driver for ? futu 
the guard.’ Huxley came to realize this and in his Romanes Lecture, is, a 
Evolution and Ethics (1893), plumbed the depth of absurdity by saying that viev 
in the interest of virtue, man must not surrender to but combat the evolu- that 
tionary process. The reader may be left to imagine how one part of a assu 
machine can combat the rest. Two criticisms of nineteenth century { Thi 
materialists may be quoted. A. N. Whitehead wrote (1928): f appl 
Clear-sighted men, of the sort who are so clearly wrong, now proclaimed ae 
nac 





that the secrets of the physical universe were finally disclosed. If only you 
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ignored everything which refused to come into line, your powers of ex- 

planation were unlimited. 

And Dr William Temple classed epiphenomenalism ‘with other outrages 
upon commonsense’. 

It must not be thought that no effective answers were made at the time. 
James Ward’s Gifford Lectures Naturalism and Agnosticism (1896-98) were 
unanswerable. Balfour in a lecture on The Insufficiency of Naturalism as a 
Basis of Ethics (1893) reprinted in his book The Foundations of Belief was 
equally convincing, and William McDougall’s Body and Mind (1911) 
rendered denial of the activity of Mind impossible. And then, in the early 
days of the present century, the changed atmosphere of physical science 
not so much disproved the idea of a mechanical universe as shattered it 
and blew it away as a wind blows away dead leaves. 

(2) Our second subject, the Higher Criticism, might be dated by the 
excitement over Essays and Reviews (1860) or by the Colenso affair. John 
William Colenso, Bishop of Natal, was a fine mathematician, a defender 
of the rights of his Zulu flock who called him Sobantu, i.e. father of the 
Bantu people (Colenso, thou shouldst be living at this hour), and right in 
his criticism of the Pentateuch (1862). But his manner did not commend 
his views. Robert Grey, Bishop of the Cape, excommunicated him and 
removed him from his see (1863), to which the Law Courts restored him 
three years later. Feeling ran high, and anyone who has read Charlotte 
Yonge’s Pillars of the House — a book worth reading if only for the skill with 
which a number of quite ordinary people are drawn so that each stands 
out clearly and is alive — will remember how the curate’s youngest girl 
refuses to use her school arithmetic book ‘by that heretic’. 

But the trouble began with German critical views. A thesis for a doctor- 
ate in any subject at a German university had to conform to two rules. It 
must display knowledge of everything already written on the subject and 
the theme must be wholly new. William James, writing not of theology 
but of his own subject, psychology, complained of this. He said that any 
view, no matter how ridiculous, once expressed in an accepted thesis, 
remained forever, like a fly in amber, to be noticed and discussed by all 
future writers. But the case was worse for theology, for the New Testament 
is, after all, a small book and has been much discussed. So a wholly new 
view, at once sane and probable, is not easy to light on. The result was 
that some of the suggestions, always presented to English readers as ‘the 
assured results of critical science’, were startling. I write with diffidence as 
I have little knowledge of New Testament criticism except perhaps as 
applied to the Apocalypse. But one or two words on that book may be 
worth while. Its unity was never questioned till Vischer, a pupil of Har- 


nack, suggested in 1886 that it was a Jewish apocalypse worked over by a 
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Christian redactor. In 1889 Spitta required three sources, including two 
Jewish apocalypses, one of the age of Pompey and one of the age of 
Caligula. Dr Martineau required two Jewish authors, one of a.p. 66—70 
and one about eight years later, and two Christian editors, one of the 
reign of Domitian (A.D. 81-96) and one of the reign of Hadrian (a.p. 
117-38). And finally Dr Briggs could not do with less than six sources 
worked over by four successive editors. Such views, and others like them 
about all the books of the New Testament, naturally attracted more 
popular attention than the views of English scholars from Bishop Light- 
foot to the present day. But they did undoubtedly ‘overthrow the faith of 
some’. Perhaps I might quote the first Baron Charnwood who, in his book 
on St John (1926), said that some New Testament critics ‘condone on the 
part of themselves and their colleagues work that would gravely dis- 
credit a man occupied in other branches of literary or historical study or 
in any of the physical sciences’. 

It is tempting to say something of the growth of Modernism. It is 
enough to say that readers should note the complete unlikeness between 
the French-Catholic modernism of Loisy, which the encyclical Pascendi 
killed in 1907, and the German-Protestant modernism of Harnack which, 
in the inter-war years, withered under the neo-Calvinism of Karl Barth. 

(3) Avery brief treatment of our third subject will suffice; nineteenth 
century optimism. It may be dated from Forster’s Education Bill. The 
dark past, men said, belonged to the priest. The glorious future would 
belong to the schoolmaster, the sanitary reformer, the politician and the 
man of science. A member of the London School Board earned the name 
of ‘Hang theology Rogers’. The accepted slogan was ‘Don’t bother about 
getting people into Heaven; make a Heaven of this world’. It was useless 
for Dr Inge, Dean of St Paul’s from 1911 to 1931, to declare that progress 
was no unshakable Law of Nature and that an island nation, unable to 
produce more than a portion of the food it consumed, must sooner or later 
face decline. He only earned the title of “The Gloomy Dean’. In the years 
since 1914 two world wars have told us what sort of Heaven we make of 
this world when we lose thought of God. 

Is it much good thus to 


Tell out a lamentable tale of things 
Done long ago, and ill done 


to a generation that has forgotten them? I think so. The last decades of the 
last century planted the trees, the fruits of which we gather today. For the 
lads who then went up to the universities from religious homes, and lost 
their faith, became the professors and schoolmasters, the journalists and 
authors, the legislators in national and local government of the next genera- 
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tion. And the attack on Christian doctrine soon became an attack on 
Christian morals as Fr. Thornton, of the Community of the Resurrection 
showed (1915) in his striking book Conduct and the Supernatural. But Balfour 
was right in saying that naturalism can supply no basis for morals. There 
is need for a supernatural religion of some sort. So when Walter Lippmann 
sought a non-supernatural basis, in his book A Preface to Morals, he found 
none. Today we have a nation threatened with bankruptcy spending ten 
millions a week on gambling; a learned judge asks ‘Are we a nation of 
thieves’? ; and on all sides we hear the complaint that, unless watched, 
men will not give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages. It looks as if the 
favourite saying ‘It does not matter what a man believes as long as his life 
is right’ needed amending. A man’s ideology may well be the most 
important thing about him. Certainly it is true that Marxism, the most 
powerful force in the world today, is the illegitimate offspring of the Hegel- 
ianism of the extreme left — the Hegelianism of the atheist Feuerbach — 
and the Naturnotwendigkeit of Buchner. And a vital religion, if we have it, 
seems the only answer likely to prove adequate. 
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RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY: II 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


Noel Annan 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Lecturer in Politics at Cambridge University. 
Author of recent biography of Leslie Stephen. 


Great controversies begin in heat and dust and confusion, but after a time 
the protagonists tend to concentrate upon a few simple — often too simple — 
issues. The battle between the churchmen and the critics of Christianity 
was joined in the "forties, rose slowly in intensity until the beginning of the 
sixties, when the Origin of Species and Essays and Reviews were debated, and 
Bishop Colenso was persecuted, and reached a climax in the early 
’seventies when the agnostics finally rounded on their opponents. But by 
the time James Knowles founded The Nineteenth Century the debate had 
resolved itself into two main questions: ‘What evidence is there that 
Christianity is true?’ ‘Can society progress and morality survive if Christi- 
anity perishes?’ The first question forced men to discuss the nature of 
evidence, and how in fact belief is engendered ; it led them into the fields of 
philosophy where the layman was apt to flounder in the bogs of metaphy- 
sics and psychology. Knowles had witnessed the struggles of the leading 
protagonists in this debate in the papers which they read to the Meta- 

physical Society. He therefore, with the instinct of a good editor, chose the 

second question as the subject of his modern symposium, which was 

published in the second number of his new periodical. It was a wise choice. 

As ‘truth’ was redefined on the Church’s side by the use of Kantian theo- 

logy, Hegelian historiography and pragmatism, and on the rationalists’ 

side by a revision of positivism, the first question became virtually un- 

answerable: that is to say, the protagonists could no longer talk the same 

language or accept common premises. The second question, however, was 
far more fruitful, and led to new and exciting discoveries about the nature 
of society itself. 

Knowles had cast his net wide, and his contributors appeared to be 
impressively diverse. There were two High Churchmen, an aristocrat, a 
Unitarian, a Comtist, a Broad Churchman, two agnostics, and an atheist. 
The churchmen naturally held to the traditional view that whatever good 
existed, or ‘real’ progress was made, in society came from religion. Lord 
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Selborne and Mallock, the author of the witty and malicious The New 
Republic, declared that without religion public morals would decline into a 
debased Epicureanism; for if we are to act only upon that which we can 
prove by means of the senses to be true, then we will do only that which 
our senses tell us is pleasurable. Dean Church argued that it was a delusion 
to imagine that morality was independent of religion. Purity, the behaviour 
of the strong to the weak, and respect for human life would all change for 
the worse if religion were abandoned. Such improvement in morality as 
had taken place during the past centuries could be directly traced to the 
influence of Christianity; and Lord Selborne added that religion alone 
enabled men to relate the past and the present to the future and taught 
them to consider their actions, not as the outcome of transitory desires, but 
as part of the whole of human endeavour and in relation to a goal. Was it 
not an error to believe that morality had a life of its own and was indepen- 
dent of religion? Both Mallock, the High Churchman, and James 
Martineau, the theist, felt that morality had little vitality without the 
warmth and emotion instilled within it by religion. These dry bones could 
never live unless religion prophesied upon them: only then would they 
stand up, like the bones in which Ezekiel beheld ‘an exceeding great 
army’. Here Frederic Harrison, the Comtist, disagreed. As a follower of 
Auguste Comte he would not allow that theology was superior to morality. 
Morality was changeless, and could be deduced by ‘positive’ means, 
while theology was an out-moded superstructure reared upon it; as society 
advanced into a purely scientific age Christianity must inevitably decay. 
But Harrison declared that men would always require a religion of a kind 
through which they could express their emotional longings. 


We mean by religion [he wrote] a scheme which shall explain to us the 
relations of the faculties of the human soul within, of man to his fellow-men 
beside him, to the world and its order around him . . .; that which, in fine 
gives man a doctrine to believe, a discipline to live by, and an object of 
worship. . . . What is new in our scheme is merely that we avoid such terms 
as Infinite, Absolute, Immaterial, resolutely confining ourselves to the 
sphere of what can be shown by experience, and wholly and frankly human. 


Harrison, too, asserts that religion is essential to society though he 
advocates Comte’s Religion of Humanity. 

Directly opposed to these views were T.H. Huxley and W.K. Clifford. 
When it came to be their turn to join in the symposium, they denied that 
virtue would come from believing in theological tenets which were untrue. 
Scientists, said Huxley, cannot claim to be better than other men; but 
they are trained to value truth more highly, perhaps, than others are apt 
to do. And in so far as Christianity made men believe things for which there 
was no evidence, mankind must benefit by its extinction. Clifford gave the 
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argument an anti-clerical twist and spoke of the horror with which he 
would view any revival of sacerdotal Christianity. 


The system which sapped the foundations of patriotism in the old world; 
which well nigh eradicated the sense of intellectual honesty, and seriously 
weakened the habit of truth-speaking; which lowered men’s reverence for 
the marriage bond by placing its sanctions in a realm outside of nature 
instead of in the common life of men... which stunted the moral sense of 
the nations by putting a priest between every man and his conscience ; this 
system, if it should ever return to power, must be expected to produce worse 
evils than those which it has worked in the past. 


Between these two parties stood L.S. Bevington and Fitzjames 
Stephen. Bevington declared that everyone to-day placed virtuous con- 
duct at the summit of human good; even Christians made virtue their 
highest ideal. But, in fact, the sense of morality resided not in religion but 
in ourselves. Our conscience would still be our guide whether or not 
religion existed. Fitzjames Stephen, who by this time was the broadest of 
Broad Churchmen, admitted that morality would be transformed by the 
decline of Christianity; but he denied that it would be destroyed. 


Men can never associate together without honouring and rewarding and 
protecting in various ways temperance, fortitude, benevolence and justice. 
Love, friendship, ambition, science, literature, art, politics, commerce, and 
a thousand other matters will go on equally well, as far as I can see, whether 
there is a God or a future state. 


The chief pleasures in life will always remain whether Christianity is true 
or false; ‘but Christian charity is not the same as any of these or all of these 
put together, and I think that if Christian theology were exploded, 
Christian charity would not survive it.’ The morals peculiar to Christian- 
ity will disappear and he added, with a disapproving glance in Frederic 
Harrison’s direction, ‘to try to keep them alive by new ceremonies and 
forms of worship made on purpose is like preparing ingredients and 
charms which would make Medea’s cauldron efficacious.’ 

The symposium revealed the differences between the protagonists, but, 
it also revealed to them their weaknesses. Not the weakness in their own 
beliefs but the weakness in their equipment and techniques which were 
inadequate to prove their case to their own satisfaction. Why do men 
prefer to do good rather than evil even when it is to their own disadvantage? 
Or is it always to their advantage to prefer doing right to wrong? These 
questions stimulated a new interest in ethics. The Oxford philosophers, 
T.H. Green, a theist, and F.H. Bradley, an agnostic, pronounced that 
the whole utilitarian theory of morals was grossly at fault; and they set to 
work to provide an idealist ethical structure. Henry Sidgwick, who had 
resigned his fellowhip at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1869, because he 
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felt that he could not subscribe faithfully to the Thirty-Nine Articles, met 
their challenge and revised the utilitarian theory. James Martineau pub- 
lished an ethical treatise. Fitzjames Stephen, a conservative utilitarian, 
argued that John Stuart Mill had perverted Benthamism by emphasizing 
the importance of liberty whereas the core of utilitarianism was its 
emphasis on the legal sanction which forced men to promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number; and he therefore declared that men are 
made good, not by freedom so much as by the coercive power of the law. 
Thus, if the old Christian sanction of Hell is no longer able to frighten 
men into acting rightly, the law of the law courts must be made more subtly 
terrifying in order to compensate for the lost coercive power of religion. 
His brother, Leslie Stephen, a liberal agnostic, was not impressed by this 
Hobbesian argument. He, in company with Herbert Spencer, sought for 
the ethical sanction in the social process itself. Stephen thought that there 
was no need to search for an ulterior sanction in the law or in religion. 
Men deemed certain things to be good because they had always been 
proved to be necessary to man’s development. In the same way that 
species evolved by adapting themselves to their environment while other 
species perished, so races and nations progressed or declined according to 
their ability to follow the moral law. To be moral was the condition of 
survival. Spencer went further and argued that Natural Selection sancti- 
fied commercial competition and that it was for the good of mankind that 
the weakest went to the wall — an argument which in its turn outraged 
Huxley who too turned to evolution for his theory of morals but declared 
that the ethical process lay in combating the cosmic process. Natural 
Selection was brutal and blind; the moral man was he who did his best to 
mitigate its evil effects. 

This burst of ethical speculation was the most direct effect of the 
attempts to answer the question which Knowles posed in his symposium. 
But there was another more far-reaching train of enquiry set afoot. In so 
far as the moralists interested themselves in pure ethics, they ended by 
discussing the problem in philosophical terms; and these resolved them- 
selves into questions of logic and the internal relationships between con- 
cepts. But, in so far as in the case of Leslie Stephen and Huxley they dis- 
cussed social relationships, the enquiry led them to discuss how in fact 
men behaved. How do men’s beliefs affect their conduct? When men 
worship God in a particular way, how does this condition their behaviour ? 
Do different religions produce different moral codes? Is morality a con- 
stant or is it merely relative, the effluvia of the structure of society for ever 
changing as society changes? To answer these questions required a 
revolution in social theory; the need for such a revolution can be seen if 
we return to the answers which Knowles’s symposium supplied. 
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At first sight those answers seem diverse and different enough; but a 
moment’s examination reveals that they are all based on a theory of 
human behaviour which is accepted without question by churchmen, 
agnostics and atheists alike. These men assumed, as the vast majority of 
their contemporaries did, that man could most conveniently be regarded 
as behaving rationally. He lived in a world in which he pursued a goal 
chosen by himself, and was able to make sensible and fairly accurate calcu- 
lations about the best means to achieve that goal; he was able to do this 
because he could make deductions about how the world worked. Left to 
themselves men chose their goals at random, but there was obviously 
enough a general concensus of opinion that some goals were more desir- 
able than others. How did this come about? Hobbes had suggested that it 
was the absolutist power of the ruler which prevented society being ‘a war 
of all against all’; Locke, with less logic, but more empirical justification, 
assumed that a ‘natural identity of interests’ existed in society. This latter 
solution the classical economists found to their taste. Despite all its faults 
the classical economic-utilitarian analysis of society was impressive because 
it appeared to work — it explained social relations reasonably satisfactorily 
in a society of small competing businesses in which there was little govern- 
mental interference; and when it did not explain satisfactorily why 
poverty continued to exist in the midst of plenty, men assumed that the 
failure was caused by the outside interference of governments and other 
nations — by administrative and political causes which could be changed. 
Nevertheless men began to realize that the ‘outside interferences’ were not 
all due to human frailty and folly, but to unseen and incalculable forces 
which lay outside the generally accepted scheme of social behaviour. The 
first serious attempt to explain these interfering forces was made by the 
Social Darwinists, men such as Herbert Spencer, Huxley and Bagehot. 
Their deus ex machina was biology which, they believed, would explain all 
those factors which influenced human behaviour other than rational self- 
interest. 

Social Darwinism was a poor explanation — in fact it explained nothing; 
it merely showed how badly a new theory of social behaviour was needed. 
The new theory was found not in England, but in France and Germany. 
Criticizing Herbert Spencer, the great French sociologist, Durkheim, again 
propounded the question, ‘What makes for order in society?’; and he 
answered, ‘Social institutions’. He examined religion and morality from a 
new angle, and tried to show how in actual practice they affected men’s 
behaviour. In Germany Max Weber treated human behaviour as a com- 
plex dynamic system which could not be understood by assuming that men 
‘followed their own self-interest’, or ‘are made altruistic by religious and 
moral sanctions’. Weber showed how different religious systems produce 
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different sets of social values, and also how certain classes of men found 
certain religions satisfying : the warrior class tended to believe in a fatalistic 
religion and a future life of tangible rewards, the bureaucratic class in a 
religion which taught a ‘way of life’ and did not emphasize salvation, and 
so on. In the place of the ‘common sense’ reasoning which we find in 
Knowles’s symposium, a whole corpus of knowledge began to accumulate 
on the subject of the factors which affect human behaviour and which 
establish the values a society holds dear. The new sociologists were far 
from denying the importance of religion as a determinant of conduct: but 
they allowed that it was only one of many determinants, many of which 
were obscure and complicated. 

The questions which Knowles asked his contributors to answer in the 
second number of The Nineteenth Century are still with us to-day; but they 
would be answered, I think, in a very different fashion by contributors to 


The Twentieth Century. 
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| THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE 


Antonia White 


Novelist and critic. 


The eight extracts dealing with “The Soul and Future Life’ range from 
Frederic Harrison, who scornfully rejects the very possibility of a soul, to 
Mrs Besant who not merely believes in the soul but knows exactly what is 
going to happen to it after death. The former scouts even the notion of a 
mortal ‘psyche’: the latter describes in authoritative detail how the soul 
gradually discards even the most tenuous astral envelope of a body and 
eventually, after having slept ‘through . . . seven regions, enwrapped in 
rosy dreams . . . awakens to the bliss of the world beyond’. Between these 
two opposite extremes of contradiction to the Christian belief, which affirms 
both the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body, there are 
various shades of opinion. To Lord Selborne, the immortality of the soul 


| seems ‘one of those truths, for the belief in which, when authoritatively 


declared, man is prepared by the very constitution of his nature’. Professor 
Huxley, while not being satisfied with the evidence that the soul and the 
future life exist, deals much more harshly with the positivists than he does 
with the Christians. He accuses positivism of ‘holding with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds’, of covering the ‘nakedness of its philosophical 
materialism with the rags of a spiritualistic phraseology from which the 
original sense has wholly departed’. Huxley’s tone is markedly less virulent 
than Harrison’s towards philosophers and theologians who postulate a soul. 
Harrison, as an empiricist, pours scorn on the Aristotelian conception of 
‘form’ as a ‘huge mountain of figment’ of which ‘the notion of man’s 
immaterial Soul is the one feeble residuum’. Huxley, on the other hand, 
though personally unable to accept the hypothesis of the soul, rejects it in 
his own words, ‘without reviling those whose faith is more robust and whose 
hopes are richer and fuller.’ He speaks, indeed, of having ‘broken away, 
not without pain and grief, from beliefs which, true or false, embody great 
and fruitful conceptions’. 

Lord Blachford argues that ‘perception must be. an attribute of some- 
thing, and there is reason for believing that this something is impercept- 
ible’ and concludes from this that ‘I have, or more properly that I am, a 
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soul or spirit’. Roden Noel cries out more passionately against the ‘jaunty 
optimism’ of Comte than against the pessimism of Schopenhauer. But, 
although he thanks God that modern men can still hear the voice of Christ 
‘through this babel of discordant voices’, the brief extract from his article 
consists entirely of rhetorical questions and makes no definite statement of 
his own belief. R. H. Hutton has a private and praiseworthy reason for 
wishing for a ‘perpetuity of volition and personal activity’; namely, that 
he may have the chance of undoing the mischief he may have done in his 
life. However, his position in the matter seems to be a cautious and guarded 
one, consisting mainly in assessing the respectability of the desire for 
immortality rather than the validity of the concept in itself. 

It is interesting that only one of the eight extracts raises any problem 
concerned with the soul’s survival, not in heaven but in hell. Professor 
Mivart is represented by a page or two from the first of his three cele- 
brated articles, ‘Happiness in Hell’,* which appeared in The Nineteenth 
Century in 1892-3. Mivart was tormented, like many Catholic intellectuals 
of his day, by problems raised by new scientific theories and new methods 
of Biblical criticism. The articles were condemned and Mivart himself 
excommunicated some years later for two other essays, one of which, “The 
Continuity of Catholicism’, appeared in The Nineteenth Century for January 
1900. I certainly do not propose to attempt even to summarize the vexed 
and tangled question of the Modernist Movement and I am nervous of 
putting an unwary foot on the mined territory of theology. In any case, it 
would be impossible to know, from one short quotation, exactly what line of 
argument Professor Mivart was going to take in approaching the profound 
and delicate problem of the reconciliation of God’s mercy and justice with 
the doctrine of hell. In this extract, he is actually dealing mainly with 
the question of what Catholics know as limbo, the state of natural happiness 
enjoyed by innocent souls, incapable of grave sin, who have not acquired 
through baptism the supernatural grace necessary for the enjoyment of the 
Beatific Vision. Since the true essence of heaven is this vision of God Him- 
self, any other permanent state after death (purgatory, is of course, only 
temporary) must be, in some sense, hell. 

However disturbing the doctrine of hell may be, however much we 
sincerely hope that no human being is, or ever will be, in the hell of 
eternal punishment, it is only recently that Christians of any denomination 
have attempted to rule out the possibility of being damned. For a Catholic, 
the terrible doctrine is intimately bound up with the doctrine of free-will 
so that, properly understood, it becomes a question of the dignity of man 
* Mivart explained that the title should have been in the first article, as it actually 


was in the later ones, “The Happiness in Hell.’ (Autobiography and Life of George 
Tyrrell, Vol. II, p. 113). 
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and not of any cruelty on the part of God. I once began carelessly to a 
Catholic theologian ‘If God damns someone .. .’ and was immediately 
cut short: ‘God damns no one. Humans damn themselves.’ Damnation 
involves the deliberate rejection of God and, since we are free agents, God 
cannot force us to accept Him against our will. 

What is interesting about these extracts is the suggestion that all of them, 
apart from Mivart, appear to take for granted that the immortality of the 
soul implies an automatic survival in a state of bliss. The same easy 
optimism is taken for granted in most Victorian novelists. “To die’ and ‘to 
go straight to heaven’ become almost synonymous terms, at any rate for 
the virtuous and the ill-used. The general result of this has been that, for 
millions of people, heaven has fallen into almost more disrepute than hell. 
Once heaven begins to be regarded as a kind of mechanical compensation 
for sorrow and hardship in this life, it is easy to talk contemptuously of 
‘pie in the sky’ or ‘the opium of the people’ or ‘wishful thinking’. Those 
critics of Christianity who interpret the notion of eternal happiness as 
‘wishful thinking’ would be on less convincing ground if they remembered 
that the majority of Christians are still committed to the notion of the 
possibility of eternal unhappiness. 

How much has the climate of opinion changed in these matters since the 
original articles appeared in the seventies, eighties and nineties? The 
most obvious change presumably is that, in the last century, the vast 
majority of English people were genuine believers in some form of Christ- 
ianity, and atheists an eccentric, though powerful, minority. The fine old 
militant atheist of the Harrison and Huxley type has become a rarity, 
even in the older generation, presumably because there is so little for him 
to militate against. The young, unless they are Communists for whom 
atheism is an essential tenet, are, on the whole, supremely indifferent to 
the whole question. The average undergraduate takes it for granted that 
no intelligent person really believes the ancient Christian doctrines. His 
atheism or agnosticism is usually of an uncritical kind, something he 
accepts as a matter of course like the existence of the cinema or the wire- 
less. He is ‘agnostic’ not because he wants to know and decides it is impos- 
sible to know, but because he really feels that it couldn’t matter less 
whether he knew or not. He does not have to fight, as his grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers did, either with himself or his neighbours, for his 
passionate disbelief in God, for he has inherited, not a positive but a 
negative atheism. It is the believer who now belongs to the eccentric 
minority. 

The present attitude to religion is a peculiar one. It takes for granted 
that some people ‘need a religion’ or ‘have a religious temperament’. The 
implication is, of course, that the strong-minded and clear-sighted can 
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manage without such comforting notions as the immortality of the soul 
and the existence of a benevolent God, while weaker natures may be per- 
mitted to cherish their fancies undisturbed, ‘if it helps them, poor things’. 
Even thirty years ago, I can remember that to be a Catholic involved one 
in constant argument with non-Catholics and subjected one to occasional, 
quite virulent attack. Now, things are entirely different. People say kindly 
‘How lucky you are to be able to believe. It must be so marvellous to have 
Faith. J never could, of course. But I wouldn’t for the world try to disturb 
yours’; or ‘Of course it’s the most wonderful psychological mechanism. 
Really extremely valuable for those who can’t adapt themselves otherwise 
to real life’. Belief, in fact, has become an affair of personal choice or 
psychological determinism or temperamental peculiarity. The idea that 
religion has any connection with truth, or that faith has any substructure 
or reason, seems to have vanished from most people’s minds. At the best it 
is regarded as a useful mechanism which sublimates the libido and enables 
a person to function better in ‘real’ life than he might otherwise have 
done; at the worst, as dangerous escapism. The criterion is no longer 
whether religion gives a true account of the nature of things and the 
purpose of life, but whether it makes one more comfortable in this world. 
Recently I heard exactly the same comment made on an atheist who had 
become a Catholic and a Catholic who had suddenly renounced all 
belief: ‘What a good thing . . . if it makes them happier!’ 

Yet, in spite of all this, there is an extraordinary interest in forms of 
religion other than ‘dogmatic’ Christianity, particularly in adaptations of 
Eastern religions. The case of Aldous Huxley is typical, beginning with 
classical nineteenth century rationalism and ending with a kind of 
oriental mysticism. If the Christian doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is in disrepute, belief in reincarnation is very much in the air. Not only do 
theosophists of the school founded by Mrs Besant flourish but, year by 
year, new groups, esoteric schools, and brotherhoods spring up. From the 
esoteric groups of Gurdjieff and Ouspensky to obscure societies meeting 
in Bayswater and South Kensington, comes a constant rumour of ‘higher 
development’, ‘mystic paths’ and ‘spiritual enlightenment’. There are 
endless permutations and combinations of neo-Buddhism, neo-Hinduism, 
‘purified Christianity’ and ‘mystic masonry’, together with an overwhelm- 
ing interest in any form of Yoga. It would be extremely valuable if some- 
one would undertake careful research into these ever-increasing manifesta- 
tions of a religious spirit which has broken loose from the old moorings 
and drifted into some very peculiar channels. In essence, these manifesta- 
tions, even when, as they often do, they pay lip-service to Christianity, are 
profoundly anti-Christian. One and all are based on the idea of a secret 
privileged ‘elect’, spiritually superior to the ordinary run of human beings 
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and — this is the essential point — superior through their own efforts and 
the undergoing of some special training under ‘masters’. The analogy 
between these and the gnostic sects of the early centuries of Christianity is 
quite startling. 

Thus, in this century, the battleground has shifted. Christian beliefs are 
nowadays attacked, not so much in the name of scientific rationalism 
which has grown considerably less cocksure in the last fifty years, than by 
the more insidious undermining of Freudian psychology and of a new 
‘humanism’ which makes man himself the ultimate object of worship and 
the survival of humanity on this earth the only reputable form of immortal- 
ity. This attack is based on the conviction that man is an entirely mortal 
and material entity. But there is another attack, more insidious and 
equally ‘heretical’ from the orthodox Christian point of view, which con- 
sists in the belief that man is a purely spiritual being and must eventually 
be entirely liberated from matter in which he has unfortunately become 
immersed; a belief which Maritain calls ‘angelism’. But the majority of 
people, if not entirely indifferent, are extremely hazy as to what Christians 
really believe about the relations between soul and body and the grounds 
on which they hold that both survive eternally. In the nineteenth century, 
the opponents of Christian belief at least knew what they were attacking. 
In the twentieth, they are often attacking a cosy amorphous Aunt Sally 
which bears no relation to the actual doctrine which, though mysterious, 
is far from amorphous and, though potentially consoling, far from being 
mechanically comforting. 
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In matters of taste, the first and usually the last question was one of 
beauty, and it divided itself into a chaos of questions and answers which 
often had little application to each other. It was nearly always certain that 
beauty was beautiful. How could it possibly be ugly? It could have 
nothing to do with anything which one disliked. It was almost equally 
certain that it could never be new. It was at the same time imperishable 
and in constant peril of destruction. The burning question, as it was put 
by Gerard Manley Hopkins — one of the truest Victorians, despite his late 
arrival on the retrospective scene — was ‘how to keep back beauty, beauty, 
beauty, from vanishing away.’ It seems never to have occurred to anyone 
that evanescence might be the essential quality of the kind of beauty they 
were looking for. It is curious how often, when art was discussed, it came 
to a question of how the painter was to ‘capture’ the flying glories of a 
sunset, or the more despairing question of how fidelity of detail was ever 
to be attained. For a strict and geometric beauty the age had no taste 
whatever. If it created an example of it, such as the Crystal Palace, it 
was very much in the way that the eighteenth century had discovered or 
created the Gothic ruin, as a curiosity, and as a contrast and complement 
to its own Palladian order. In the literature, painting and architecture 
of the age, the basic structural virtues are hardly ever pre-eminent, and 
often they do not exist as virtues at all. They were concealed, ignored, 
taken for granted as a necessity that persisted and for that reason was 
scarcely to be considered as decent in itself. 

Along with this preoccupation with beauty as an end-product, a dying 
light, went the conviction, or the fear, that in the present age it was no 
} longer in production at all, and that the dying light was being definitely 
shut out by dark materialistic shapes. 


Often [cried Ruskin in 1880], both in those days [of his youth at Herne 
Hill] and since, I have put myself hard to it, vainly, to find words wherewith 
to tell of beautiful things; but beauty has been in the world since the world 
was made, and human language can make a shift somehow to give 
account of it, whereas the peculiar forces of devastation induced by modern 
city life have only entered this world lately; and no existing terms of 
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language known to me are enough to describe the forms of filth, and modes 
of ruin, that— 


But let Ouida interrupt him, for sixteen years later she seems to have 
found terms that satisfy her for the 


miles on miles of dreary suburban waste . . . pert, aggressive modern villas 
to make day hateful , . . vile underground railway stations and railways... 
the hell of factory-smoke and jerry-builders’ lath and plaster . . . the glaring 
geometrical flower-beds. 


And Ruskin himself, when he came to it, may well have been satisfied 

enough with his terms for the ‘forms of filth and modes of ruin’ which 

development had brought to the country lane of his childhood. 
Halfa dozen handfuls of cottages, with Doric doors, are dropped about here 
and there among the gashed ground: the lane itself, now entirely grassless, 
is a deep-rutted, heavy-hillocked cart road, diverging gatelessly into various 
brick-fields or pieces of waste; and bordered on each side by heaps of— Hades 
only knows what! — mixed dust of every unclean thing that can crumble in 
drought and mildew, of every unclean thing that can rot or rust in damp: 
ashes and rags, beer-bottles and old shoes, battered pans, smashed crockery, 
shreds of nameless clothes, floor-sweepings, kitchen garbage, back-garden 
sewage, old iron, rotten timber jagged with out-torn nails, cigar-ends, pipe- 
bowls, cinders, bones and ordure, indescribable ; and, variously kneaded into, 
sticking to, or fluttering foully here and there over all these, remnants broad- 
cast, of every manner of newspaper, advertisement or big-lettered bill, 
festering and flaunting out their last publicity in the pits of stinking dust 
and mortal slime. 

Ruskin had never seen or smelt a medieval rubbish-dump, and it would 
be difficult to imagine him, for instance, as a participant in one of the 
Crusades — crusader though he was in his own fashion — helping Saint 
Louis perhaps to bury the armies of men who died of the plague, when 
Louis’ bishops refused to assist him because of the stink. The rubbish of the 
Middle Ages, along with the germs of the black death, had been swept 
away, leaving only what was durable; and nothing was easier, whether for 
a Morris or an Ouida, than to reconstruct the Middle Ages from its monu- 
ments, according to one’s heart’s desire. Heart’s desire, like beauty, tended 
to become more and more synonymous with distance, until it receded 
altogether into the Celtic Twilight. 

The fact was that, by the ’eighties and ‘nineties of the century, the age 
had grown surfeited with itself, with its own continuity and with its own 
endless accumulation. Morris turned round and looked at Westminster 
Abbey and found that ‘our lovely church’ had been progressively stuffed 
with the monuments of the age. 


The English are a very energetic race and produce a vast amount of ‘great 
men’... and as a consequence (the capacity of the church being limited) 
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the memorials have been crowding each other for some time past, and after 
recourse has been had to stained-glass windows and busts as a last resource 
for the discovery of space for the further disfigurement of the building, it 
has been concluded that there is no more room. 


Renaissance Italy could afford to dismiss its own work, from a sense 
of its further resources. A Raphael could be instructed to paint over the 
frescoes of a Pinturicchio. Was the longing for, the insistence on, accumu- 
lation in the Victorian age dictated by a secret sense of poverty? Perhaps 
it insisted that nothing should be lost from a fear that there was so little 
left that it could find. The devout and derivative Pre-Raphaelites re- 
turned to and accumulated pictorial detail because it was all they had. 
The impressionists could dispense with it in the excitement of a discovery 
that seemed to offer infinite creative possibilities. In England, infinite 
possibilities in any sphere except science were taboo, because no one knew 
where they might lead, and anyone could guess that they might lead in 
unsafe directions. The direction might only be a matter of taste or of 
factual discovery, but for the age there was, always, the all-important 
moral proviso. Perhaps in every age morals are to some extent a question 
of taste. It is certainly a problem quite to separate the two. The nineteenth 
century contribution to the problem was to make the question of taste, no 
matter what its application, a question of morals. 

‘Come down,’ Swinburne had cried to Dolores in 1866, ‘come down and 
redeem us from Virtue, Our Lady of Pain!’ What a reasonable request, in 
the circumstances, it seems to have been — and how fitting to the determi- 
nation of the time that the poet’s prayer should not have been answered, 
that Virtue, in the person of Watts-Dunton, should have taken him by the 
hand and led him to the inane, harmless, endless, and bafflingly safe 
seclusion of The Pines at Putney. Swinburne’s longing for pain may well 
have been partly a morbid symptom, but it was just as much a valid 
protest against the comfortable unreality of the age — the unreality which 
almost, if not quite, engulfed Tennyson while he sat turning out the Idylls, 
and watched wealth strangely flow in on him, and his projected cottage at 
Aldworth rise steadily into a stately ‘late-fifteenth-century manor house’ 
complete with coat-of-arms. Imperceptibly, for the whole age, Virtue had 
become the morality of prosperity, the devout and humble recognition of 
the fait accompli of success. In questions of art, morality became more 
positive in proportion as its intervention became more questionable. ‘All 
healthy and helpful literature,’ announced Ruskin in 1881, ‘sets simple 
bars between right and wrong.’ The claim grows more absolutist as it 
grows more uncertain of its validity. A few years later E. F. Benson — a 
writer who was a case of nothing succeeding like success if ever there was 
one, and whom Firbank has personified as ‘the apotheosis of worn-out 
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clichés’ — comes to discuss morality and fiction, and in spite of himself 
reduces morality to the status of a solid, stolid but still determined old lady 
who keeps a second-hand shop, and who grows more and more short- 
sighted with the years. 

I think it was Giraudoux who said somewhere that the Ancien Régime 
very nearly succeeded in dying with its secret unrevealed, when at the 
last moment Laclos came with Les Liaisons Dangereuses and gave it away. 
In the same fashion the nineteenth century’s secret has been given away 
by Samuel Butler in his (necessarily) posthumous novel — and periodically 
since in the novels of Miss Compton-Burnett. Where, in these writers, 
are the good works, the honest doubt, the religious despair, the hopes, 
the fuss, the scruples, the sentiment and the good feeling on which their 
subjects prided themselves? They are all still there, not strewn in abundant 
and good-natured confusion, but ordered, subordinated, harnessed even, 
to an all too enlightened self-interest. The trouble with them seems to 
have been, after all, that they knew perfectly well what they wanted, but 
preferred and contrived not to know at the same time. They established a 
convenient, unbridgeable and of course unrecognizable gap between 
principle and practice, between theory and fact. There could be no in- 
consistency if the gap allowed them to see none. Gladstone, for example, 
could be a monument of integrity to himself and his adherents, a monu- 
ment of hypocrisy to his rivals, and of perfidy to a contemporary 
Irishman. There was something more than ambivalent in all their motives. 
Everything had to serve too many purposes. A picture was expected to be 
descriptive, narrative, instructive, had to serve some indefinably ennobling 
ideal, and under the weight of so many obligations one might well expect 
that it would cease to be a picture at all. Even a textbook of geology had 
to be playfully moral, as well as fictitiously beguiling. 

It is curious that in all the energetic, centrifugal muddle of the time 
there was no moment of truth or clarity, no still small voice, no Macchia- 
velli or La Rochefoucauld, to shock complacency by linking up idealistic 
purpose with selfish motive, in private life or in politics. But then England 
has at no time produced thought of their particular kind. True, the creed 
of universal respectability in the nineteenth century was not peculiar to 
England. But in France it met with greater resistance and its sway was 
never so secure. It encountered — and created — two great rebel-martyrs in 
Baudelaire and Flaubert, not to mention a battalion of painters. Baude- 
laire and Flaubert were to become in time the much misunderstood and 
perverted patron saints of zstheticism in England, largely because in 
England there had been no such martyrs. 

Why, in England, were the creed and the convention so overwhelmingly 
strong? There was no artist who revolted against them who was not in 
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some way overcome. Swinburne met a shock-absorber infinitely stronger 
than his adolescent power to shock. Of the writers and artists who were 
unable to conform, none was strong enough to resist. Some of them found 
curious forms of escape, and it is these — Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, 
Clough and Fitzgerald, who rouse a particular interest today. They have 
remained in some sense contemporary, while their more imposing contem- 
poraries have not. They were private Bohemians, in the age which gave 
rise to Bohemianism as the artist’s only defence against respectability, 
until Bohemia in its turn became romantically respectable. But the com- 
pulsion to escape ends in dreams, fantasy or irresponsibility, and cannot be 
accepted by the artist who is at some level a realist. His only resort is 
silence, like Hardy’s, or retreat into a creative alternative. 
‘The woods of Arcady are dead,’ sang William Butler Yeats, aged twenty- 

four, in 1889, 

The woods of Arcady are dead 

And over is their antique joy. 

Of old the world on dreaming fed, 


Grey truth is now her painted toy. 
Yet still she turns her restless head. . . . 


And indeed well she might, from a mixture of metaphors which only a 
Yeats born at his particular time could have perpetrated. But Yeats’s slow 
and arduous pilgrimage to the rock reality of his old age is a testimony to 
what any great poet of his time would have had to overcome. As to ‘grey 
truth’, the fashionable realism that entered fiction in the eighties, being a 
‘painted toy’, there can be no doubt that Yeats was largely right. Realism 
was new, and sensational, and fashionable writers took to it like rouge. 

It is impossible today, except from historical curiosity, to read Esther 
Waters, that ‘vibrating, passionate, and therefore enduring record of 
vibrating, passionate humanity’. It would require an even more indomit- 
able curiosity to approach the fashionable legion who, according to 
Crackenthorpe in 1895, 

instead of walking on the mountain-tops, breathing the pure, high atmo- 

sphere of imagination freely playing around the truths of life and love, 

force us down into the stifling charnel-house, where animal decay, with its 
swarms of loathsome activities, meets us at every turn. 


How awful the legion was can be dimly guessed from what follows. 


It is the fashion of the hour to cry that women are here the chief offenders, that 
the plague of the female scribe infests the land. Whilst male authors proudly 
produce such books as The Great God Pan, such stories as The House of Shame, 
such episodes as The Reclaiming of a Reprobate, it is unjust to throw the greater 
blame on the writers of the Theodoras, the Yellow Asters, and the multitudin- 
ous forms of The Superfluous Woman. Revolting as it is that it should be 
possible for a girl to project herself into the mood of a man at one of his baser 
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moments, faithfully identifying herself with the sequence of his sensations, as take: 
was done in a recent notable instance, is it less revolting that a man should 
be able to conceive of a woman describing her love for her husband to his F 
young sister in these words: ‘My love for Henry is a purely sensual one’? reali 
These are only mild specimens of the charnel-house school; there are many neitl 
others far more strongly featured which cannot be quoted here. and 


But not, alas, ‘strongly featured’ enough to have survived the interesting | #*“" 
contemporary shock which they created. Among the male and female his ¢ 
scribes, those who were really ‘strongly featured’ — George Eliot, Hardy — 
aroused a dislike and rage which was another thing altogether from fashion- brev 
able shock. Ruskin, writing in 1881, can be a witness to what the time | stir 
dictated or tried to dictate in its writers, and to what it found so revolting | tu! 
in such a mildly, if seriously, nonconformist piece of work as The Mill on ° 
the Floss, which he describes as the consummation of the ‘English Cockney | 4"! 
school’, its personages ‘picked up from behind the counter and out of the 
gutter; and the landscape, by excursion train to Gravesend, with return 
ticket for the City Road’. No doubt he was a little behind the taste of the of ch 


time, since he berates it for losing interest in Scott. they 
envy 
The ‘dullness’ which many modern readers inevitably feel, and some modern l an as 


blockheads think it creditable to allege, in Scott, consists not a little in his ‘th 
absolute purity from every loathsome element or excitement of the lower bas 


passions. toria 

toa 

But if they could no longer be satisfied with Scott, let them at least have 0, 

another George than Eliot. Seen 

George Sand is often immoral; but she is always beautiful, and in the So 
characteristic novel I have named, Le Péché de Monsieur Antoine, the five 

a a : ; oun 

principal characters — and the really passionate and generous lover — are all pr 

as heroic and radiantly ideal as Scott’s Colonel Mannering, Catherine Seyton on 

and Roland Graeme. for 


All as heroic and radiantly ideal, one feels fatally certain, as just so many | j; ;, 

snow-white busts; but existing only from a little above the waist upwards. 

If the novelists of the eighties and nineties discovered the lower regions, they | dicta 

had no more merit than the obviousness of the discovery. They approached | ,har. 

them with a titillating awe for which ‘naughty’ is, from any point of view, | char: 

the only possible term. find ; 
And ‘naughtiness’, however often it has been applied, remains on the 

whole the best term for the revolt in the arts which came with the last 

years of the century. The real rebels, apart from Hardy, were not born 

until the ’eighties, and the real revolution in taste was not completed until | 

the ’twenties of the present century. Surely that fact in itself is all-sufficient | 

testimony to the strength and the tenacity of the Victorian dominion. The 

outbreak of the ’nineties was no more than a nursery revolt, not to be | 
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taken very seriously by its elders and critics. The romantic religion, in 
England as elsewhere, had inevitably given birth to the twin cults of 
realism and zstieticism. Neither cult was more than very superficially new, 
neither penetrated any appreciable distance into real principles of analysis 
and construction. Adherence to either cult was a question of manner and 
attitude rather than of belief and perception. True, Pater had preached 
his doctrine with all the sobriety and zeal of a dedicated faith. But his 
doctrine, with its ‘sense of the splendour of our experience and of its awful 
brevity’, its insistence that we must ‘catch at any exquisite passion, any 


he time | stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange flowers, and curious odours’, 


returns us rather to the painter who must capture the flying glories of that 
sunset. The sense of art as something fragile, fleeting, unnameably ex- 
quisite, defying analysis, and yet essentially superficial, must surely have 
been born of the age’s satisfied sense of its own solidity and well-being. 

It was the sense of solidity and well-being which permitted the luxuries 
of charitable enterprise, religious despair, and artistic attitudes to be what 
they were. If we look back at that time with a mixture of indulgence and 
envy, it may be because we feel that we are still paying its expenses. And 
an age of destruction must inevitably look back on an age of accumulation 
with some degree of envy. Certainly we have not succeeded, as the Vic- 
torians did in their turn with the eighteenth century, in relegating them 
to a glass case. They refuse to stay in the case. They remain finally un- 
accountable to us, as they were to themselves. A cool insight can emerge 
from their most frantic diatribes: 


Socialism, which has the future of the world in its hands, will probably be 
unable to abolish war, and will certainly not care for beauty or seek to 
preserve it. The reconstruction of society which Socialism contemplates will 
not be a state of things in which the beauty of either nature or art will be 
found and cherished. 


It is Ouida speaking, and one had scarcely foreseen her in the role of a 
genuine Cassandra. Apart from its energy, its blindness, and its unpre- 
dictable insight, the age was a consummation of so much in the English 
character; it will always have to be looked to, for an explanation of that 
character. It remains true that in most Englishmen to-day you can still 
find an ill-concealed Victorian. 
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The pages of The Nineteenth Century between 1877 and 1900 were full of 
gloomy forebodings of the future which awaited Britain on her progress 
toward continental democracy. These anxieties were typical of Victorian 
political thought. Napoleon was the last and most vividly remembered of 
Britain’s enemies, and no villain of a different hue had arisen to supersede 
him and the Jacobin revolution of which he was the fulfilment, as the epi- 
tome of everything most loathsome to the British character and tradition. 
Down to the end of the century it was possible to blight a man by calling 
him a Jacobin almost as effectively as you could blight a man in the first 
three months of peace after the second World War by calling him a 
Fascist. The Victorian reaction, unlike its modern equivalent, was not 
mainly emotional, for the period saw more thorough investigations of the 
science of government than any before it, and these almost invariably pro- 
duced similar conclusions. Fitzjames Stephens, Lecky, Carlyle, Mallock, 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, and even John Stuart Mill all believed 
that Britain had embarked on a course which would lead to the vesting of 
sovereignty in the majority. They had little hope of reversing the process 
and concentrated on analysing its effects. They were all convinced that 
these would not include a genuine equality in the distribution of political 
power or a lasting improvement in the material condition of the people. 
There would always be a directing class, for no amount of social contrivance 
would obliterate natural inequalities. The difference would be that power 
would pass to those who were most adroit in manipulating the machinery 
of democracy, i.e. the party bosses and the trade unions, the professional 
exploiters of popular emotion and the representatives of organized envy. 
The activities of the first would make policy inconsistent and irrational, 
those of the second would continue to foster the mathematical absurdity 
that wealth can be multiplied by dividing it, until bankruptcy came to 
refute the illusion. The country would advance towards poverty, equality, 
| and stagnation, and the state would become the omnipotent weapon of 
mediocrity in its struggle to cripple the fruitful exertions of the excep- 
| tional. Hence democracy and liberty would be incompatible. 
These theories provide the most convenient basis for an analysis of the 
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development of government in the last seventy-five years. They supply 
what the historian always needs, a number of questions to answer. The 
questions, it is true, are not exhaustive; there are plenty of visible pheno- 
mena which they do not comprise, and there are probably even more 
phenomena which are invisible to contemporary eyes and will become 
apparent only when the scene is viewed from another vantage point; but 
this kind of partiality is humanly inevitable. The questions which have to 
be considered are how far constitutional development has followed the 
line of an advance towards doctrinaire democracy, and how far the results 

attending it have been what the Victorian critics foresaw. | 

By 1688 some of the dominant characteristics of the British constitution 
were firmly established. Not only was it clear that the King-in-Parlia- 
ment was legally sovereign, the last vestiges of a Royal prerogative which 
could be used in defiance of Parliament having been removed; but it was 
also clear that in that trilogy the House of Commons, by reason of its 
control of supply, had the whip hand. The eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries saw this state of affairs consolidated and put beyond the range 
of controversy. The ascendancy of the Commons over the Lords was 
vindicated when in 1832 William IV agreed to create peers to ensure the 
passage of the great Reform Bill which had been held up for two years by 
the Upper House. The principle that the Lords had no power over 
finance, and that its power over legislation should be confined to delay, 
had to wait until 1911 to get on the Statute Book, but it had been a con- 
vention of the constitution long before. 

The nineteenth century also confirmed the constitutional dependence 
of the Crown on the Commons. The King had to conduct his business 
through a Cabinet acceptable to them, and accordingly had to choose a 
Prime Minister acceptable to the largest party among them. There might 
still, there may still today, be occasions when this rule would leave a 
measure of freedom to him. It was a matter of some importance that in 
1923 George V should have been swayed by the counsels of those who held 
it necessary that the Prime Minister should be a Commons man, into pre- 
ferring Mr Baldwin to Lord Curzon, but in doing this he acted as the 
automatic reflector of the prevailing view of the constitution. 

It is fair to say, therefore, that the central constitutional controversy of 
the last 250 years has been not whether the House of Commons should 
prevail but who should control the House of Commons. The fashionable 
defence of the unreformed franchise by which the Commons was re- 
cruited at the beginning of the nineteenth century was that it resulted in 
a balance of political power between the main interests in the State. Those 
interests were of two kinds, the social classes into which the country was 
divided and the territorial areas on which constituencies were based and 
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which still often represented real centres of corporate life. About a third of 
the unreformed House of Commons consisted of the representatives of 
rotten boroughs in the gift of the peerage, about a third of the financial 
dependents of the Crown, and the remainder of the elected representatives 
of the third estate, consisting mainly of country gentry or prosperous 
burghers. Assuming, as Tories did, that the Crown would nourish a 
natural enmity against its more powerful subjects and would therefore 
favour the unrepresented masses, the result would be a nice balance of 
political power. Assuming, as in the eighteenth century it was natural to 
assume, that the great bulk of Commons business would consist of private 
legislation, that is legislation directed towards promoting the interests of 
particular individuals or small groups, it would be equally reasonable to 
expect that the House would not generally be divided on class lines. 
Whether Lord X should be given a divorce by statute, or Lord Y allowed 
to enclose a piece of land, were matters in which the majority of the Com- 
mons would have no direct interest and might therefore take an impartial 
view. What mattered was that the House should contain members 
qualified to represent the parties immediately concerned, while the 
majority performed the functions of a jury. 

The doctrine underlying eighteenth-century politics, therefore, was that 
the business of the Commons was the balancing and reconciling of private 
interests. By substituting a franchise based on the representation of indi- 
vidual wealth rather than on the reflection of a complex of corporate 
interests, the Reform Bill changed the character of British politics. It 
might now be said without obvious absurdity that the Commons repre- 
sented the ablest men in the community; it could no longer be said that it 
reflected the variety of English social life or secured a fair balance of 
opposing interests. 

The penetration of the Victorian critics of democracy is seen in their 
belief that the great Reform Bill was the first step to democracy. To 
modern minds this does not seem to show particular foresight. We assume 

that nothing could be more natural than perpetually adding to the en- 
franchised. We say that having enfranchised the middle classes it would 
have been irrational to have stopped short of enfranchising the shop- 
keeping class, and that having enfranchised shopkeepers it would be 
irrational not to enfranchise labourers and women; but this merely shows 
that we are reading our own premises into the mental processes of our 
great-grandfathers. What the Victorian prophets saw was that, in 1832, we 
had not only added to the electorate but had installed a new principle of 
politics. We had abandoned the theory that government should aim at 
the reconciliation of private interests and that Parliament should be based 
on the representation of these interests, and had created a franchise resting 
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mainly on the representation of a single class deemed superior by virtue 
of its wealth. You can defend political inequality as necessary to the 
representation of the full variety of social life, but you cannot for long 
defend the ascendancy of a class on the ground that its members are 
exceptionally worthy. 

The new franchise also carried with it certain important incidental 
results, of which the chief was that the Executive became stronger in 
relation to the Commons. A Prime Minister, by threatening to dissolve 
Parliament and inflict on his supporters the crushing cost of an election in 
a large constituency, had a new method of discipline. Governments 
became stronger and evoked strong and organized oppositions to oppose 
them. Political parties under centralized discipline live by generating 
public opinion, and if one of them finds it cannot get enough support from 
the already enfranchised, it will turn to the political underworld and buy 
support by enfranchisement, The order of genesis is often misunderstood. 
The Reform Bill begat the party system and the party system begat 
universal suffrage. 

By the beginning of our period a further step toward democracy had 
been taken in Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867, which introduced the house- 
hold franchise. A few years later Gladstone enfranchised the agricultural 
labourer. It was not until the twenties that the vote was cut loose from 
property by the enfranchisement of all adult males and, in two stages, of 
all adult women. So the prophecies of the Victorians who saw democracy 
coming, were largely fulfilled. 

It is very easy, however, to take too sweeping a view of these changes. 
Throughout our period, two conceptions of the constitution were vying 
with each other. The old idea that what ought to be represented in the 
Commons were private and corporate interests yielded only slowly to the 
modern conception that what ought to be represented was the people. 
The double vote for university graduates and the owner’s office premises 
survived until the Representation of the People Act, 1949. Originally 
these privileges rested simply on the theory that those who enjoyed them 
had two distinct capacities which must be distinctly represented. To 
modern critics, however, it seemed that the principle involved was the 
validity of a claim to superior political competence, a claim which no class 
could decently make. Even in 1949, however, reform stopped short of the 
Chartist ambition of equal constituencies, a logical application of indivi- 
dualist democracy, and far short of proportional representation, its only 
completely logical expression. P R was out of the question, for it would 
have crippled the two-party system which democracy was invented to 
sustain. 

The first characteristic of the period was, therefore, a steady, and in its 
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y virtue | last stages remarkably uncontroversial advance towards the theory that 
to the | votes were natural individual rights. Side by side with this process, the 
or long | relationship of the House of Commons to those whom it represented was 
ers are | undergoing a revolution which did as much to change the character of 
politics as the extension of the franchise itself. The theory that M Ps were 

idental | delegates of their constituents, bound to carry out their pledges, was super- 
nger in “ seding Burke’s doctrine that they were trustees with discretionary power. 
lissolve | Again, this was the effect of the party system rather than its cause. In 
tion in | eighteenth-century conditions the idea of the mandate could never have 


nments | been conceived. It is impossible for a constituent to issue instructions to 
oppose | his member unless he knows in advance what his member will be called 
erating | on to decide. Politics have to be predictable before they can fall under the 
rtfrom } control of public opinion. The gradual emergence of a strong party 


nd buy | system created the conditions in which the modern theory of the mandate 


rstood. | could be born. 
| begat { Furthermore, the means which candidates employed for securing votes 
under the unreformed franchise were not such as to involve general 
cy had | political commitments. Elections in large constituencies, on the other 
house- / hand, focused attention on larger questions, but it was above all the party 
ultural | system, arising mainly as a result of the Prime Minister’s new weapon of 
e from | dissolution, which made inevitable the introduction of election manifesto 
ges, Of | and full-scale party propaganda machines into British politics. In his 
‘ocracy | efforts to control his supporters the Party Leader tended more and more 
to appeal over their heads to the electorate. In his violent campaign 
anges. | against Peel in 1846, Disraeli had already introduced the novel idea that 
; vying | a Prime Minister owed allegiance to his party as distinct from the nation 
in the | and the House of Commons. In the third quarter of the century the need 
to the} for mobilizing public opinion between elections had become apparent, 
seople. } and Disraeli, always in the vanguard of constitutional development, took 
emises | the lead by employing an attorney to look after the Conservative cause in 
ginally | the constituencies. Joe Chamberlain perfected party organization in his 


1 them | National Liberal federation and taught the technique to his new col- 
d. To} leagues when he became a Tory. By the end of the century both parties 
ras the | had large permanent organizations dedicated to the task of keeping their 
© class } supporters in the country in a state of stable enthusiasm. To do this, their 
of the organizations had to develop political creeds; votes had to be won by 
indivi- | offering programmes to a national electorate rather than by commending 
ts only , individual candidates to particular constituencies. Eventually it became 
would necessary to give the armies of volunteers, without whom a modern 
ted tO} election could not be won, the impression that they themselves had a 

___ } share in formulating policy, and the result was that central institution of 
1 in its | modern politics, the Party conference. In the twentieth century these party 
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organizations increased enormously in power and prestige. It became the 
practice of all parties to submit detailed legislative proposals to their 
annual conferences and a party once returned to power was expected to 
carry its programme out. 

It is impossible to trace here all the stages through which the doctrine 
of the mandate passed. One paradox, however, must be noted. In the last 


quarter of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of the twentieth / 


the House of Lords found it necessary to vindicate its right to exist by 
adopting a theory of its functions which would be compatible with the 
prevailing belief in popular government. Lord Salisbury provided the 
answer by enunciating the doctrine that the Upper House existed to 
prevent a dishonest majority in the Commons from exceeding its election 
pledges. The Lords were to be the guardians of the people’s will. They 
should not oppose legislation which the people wanted, but they should 
oppose legislation which the people had not authorized, and which they 
believed to be contrary to the popular will. This doctrine achieved much 
prominence in the controversy over Lords Reform in 1911, and again in 
1949, when Labour still further diminished the power of the Lords. In 
short, one important element in the constitution has come to base its title 
to survive on the theory of the mandate. 

How far the success of this theory has increased genuine popular control 
of legislation is more doubtful. Party programmes are the work of a new 
class in British public life, the party bureaucrats who are employed to 
observe the trends of public opinion and to frame measures likely to win 
public support. The party conferences which approve these measures 
consist of amateur politicians to whom the promotion of a political cause is 
a hobby or a religion. The sceptic may doubt whether these vast assemblies 
which meet annually in salubrious resorts to determine the policies of the 
parties do in fact represent the average elector. 

It is, of course, possible to exaggerate the influence they have on govern- 
ment. According to the constitution of the Conservative Party the making 
of policy belongs to the party’s Parliamentary leader, and although policy 
making in the Labour Party belongs in theory to the party conference, the 
influence of this assembly has been much over-estimated by Tory critics. 
Experience showed Mr Churchill’s assumption that the foreign policy of 
the Labour Government would be dictated in detail by the late Professor 
Laski to be happily mistaken. Yet the history of the Labour Government 
in 1945-50 is a striking example of how important the policy state- 
ments approved by party conferences are. Labour prided itself on having 
carried out its programme to the letter, and there were certainly times 
when that programme seemed to be pursued with a disregard, to the 
nation’s actual circumstances, which must be considered as splendid or as 
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treasonable, according to taste. The climax was reached when the govern- 
ment tried to reduce the delaying powers of the Lords retro-actively for the 
express purpose of nationalizing steel before an election. A party which will 
alter the constitution in order to keep a timetable approved by its confer- 
ence, is a phenomenon which the Victorian mind would have found it hard 
to understand. 

The Tories, however, have gone almost as far. Nothing but admiration 
was felt for Lord Woolton when in response to. catcalls from a party con- 
ference he announced, with the air of a favourite uncle giving a treat to a 
horde of genially rebellious nephews, that if they wanted 300,000 houses 
a year, they had better have them. The sacred figure was included without 
further reflection in the party manifesto. It has since been explained away, 
but not before it had helped to win an election, and greatly to embarrass a 
Minister. It was scenes of this kind that Lecky had in mind when he 
described the Primrose League in terms vaguely reminiscent of those 
which Burke applied to the Jacobin convention. 

All this has immensely decreased the power and dignity of the House of 
Commons. In the eighteenth century the amount of government-sponsored 
legislation which came to it was negligible. It was still largely a court con- 
cerned to adjudicate in private causes. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century Bagehot could still speak of it as the maker and destroyer of 
governments, and could still dwell on the fleeting glory of cabinets, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, as an instance of its supremacy. By the 1880s 
politics had already become a duel between giants like Disraeli and 
Gladstone, rather than a complicated series of manoeuvres in the Lower 
House. The immense pressure of legislation, consequent both on the 
growth of the theory of the mandate and the complicated problems of 
social organization in an industrial community, have still further reduced 
its influence. Party discipline has become more intense. In the last century 
a government with a majority of six could not have lasted as the Labour 
Government of 1950 did for eighteen months. The Commons was then 
primarily a forum for debate, and the vigorous quality of that debate 
resulted largely from the fact that speeches could still influence votes. To- 
day, party allegiances are so strong that a great orator like Mr Aneurin 
Bevan has no hesitation in leading his supporters into the lobbies of a 
party of which he is the most effective and radical of all critics. Behaviour 
like this would have been thought a monstrous violation of the sanctity of 
conscience a hundred years ago; today, to behave otherwise would be 
considered as showing a monstrous lack of team spirit. 

Meantime the actual right of debate has been seriously curtailed. At 
the beginning of our period Gladstone is to be found curtailing Parlia- 
mentary time by means of the ‘guillotine’ in an effort to discipline the 
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Irish members. The habit grew, and the same method was continually 
used by the Labour Government between 1945 and 1950 to ensure the 
observance of its timetable. More serious still, a vast amount of the legisla- 
tion passed in this way was permissive in character, empowering Ministers 
of the Crown to make orders with the force of law and often as much 
exempt from judicial review as statutes themselves. No method has yet 
been devised of ensuring effective parliamentary control of these orders, 
and though the Labour Government greatly increased the volume of such 
indirect legislation, it has become a part of the normal machinery of 
government, and the newly-elected Conservative Government has, so far, 
failed to stem the tide. 

The broad picture which emerges is of an increasingly powerful execu- 
tive riding roughshod over the Commons, and deriving sanction for its 
measures more and more directly from the electorate. But this picture is 
not complete. It leaves out of account the extra parliamentary restraints 
on government action. Some of these restraints are of a character so 
positive as to make it more appropriate to call them compulsions. The 
Victorian critics of democracy, obsessed with the idea that individualistic 
democracy was a fraud, were convinced that powerful interests within the 
State would find a way to interpose themselves between the Government 
and the demos. This prophecy has been amply fulfilled. The formal and 
effective association. of the Trade Union Congress with the Labour Party, 
confirmed by the repeal of the Trades Disputes Act, and the introduction 
of the rule that members of the trade union movement must be presumed 
willing to subscribe to Socialist funds unless they declare that they are not, 
is only the most obvious and, therefore, the least dangerous instance of the 
power of extra Parliamentary bodies. Mr R. A. Butler’s famous Education 
Act was the result of months of negotiation between the State and the 
representatives of various religious and professional interests. The Socialist 
Bill nationalizing the mines appears to have been based on a draft sub- 
mitted by the miners’ union. Whitley Councils and innumerable other 
permanent advisory bodies, composed partly of trade union and partly 
of employers’ representatives, constantly assist in the planning and execu- 
tion of government policy. 

A vast apparatus of government has been developed, in which the House 
of Commons no longer occupies the central place, and in which the initia- 
tive increasingly goes to the Cabinet, aided or badgered by the Civil Ser- 
vice and various interests to which individualist democracy denies overt 
representation in Parliament. It is not within the scope of this article to 
consider the uses to which this apparatus is put, but they may be broadly 
summarized in respect of the last quarter of a century [which has seen the 
emergence of the Labour Party with its avowedly class basis] as the promo- 
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tion of the cause of economic equality to be achieved through the extension 
of State control of industry and finance. That object by no means com- 
mands universal approval. It has produced, on the contrary, a bitter poli- 
tical conflict conducted to a greater extent than ever before on class lines. 
British society is still sufficiently varied and complex in structure to 
produce a political swing to the right, such as occurred at the last election. 
What has to be seen, however, is whether that swing will produce any 
discernible effect on policy. Britain is now saddled with an elaborate 
machine of government which automatically tends to equality and State 
control. The problem of providing incentives to production in such a 
society, the problem which preoccupied Mallock, has yet to be solved. It 
might be solved by a still greater extension of State control over labour 
itself, the method favoured by Socialist radicals, but rendered practically 
impossible by trade union opposition. It might be solved by a bold 
attempt to revive the incentives of a free economy, the method favoured 
by the Conservative right, but made exceedingly hard by universal suf- 
frage. At present both parties in different degrees are evading it, and that 
evasion is producing at least some of the consequences foreseen by the 
Victorians. 
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BRITISH IMPERIALISM 


P.C. Gordon Walker 
Secretary of State, Commonwealth Relations, in the Labour Government, 1947-51. 


As in so many other fields of controversy, the Nineteenth Century reflected 
faithfully the sharp contemporary conflict of view about ‘British Imperial- 
ism’. But in no field — not even, I think, ‘Religious Controversy’ — have 
the terms of the argument so radically changed between those days and 
ours. There are no more radical Little Englanders, no more full-blooded 
Imperialists. 

Yet there is a connection between our Commonwealth problems and 
their Imperial problems; a connection that came to me at least as some- 
thing of a surprise. The doctrines of the Little Englanders find scarcely an 
echo in our hearts to-day: we no longer believe that trade and commerce 
without any other tie can hold countries together and keep them amicable 
and pacific; we no longer look forward with indifference or even eager- 
ness to the severance of the links between ourselves and the Colonies or the 
other Members of the Commonwealth. We worry and puzzle our heads 
about the nature of these links and the best way to maintain them. 

Yet, what strikes you on reading through these Nineteenth Century pages 
is not only that the Radicals dominated the controversy to a surprising 
extent, but that, generally, they saw further than the Imperialists. 

On the whole the Imperialists who expressed themselves in the pages of 
the Nineteenth Century are very much on the defensive. They are conscious 
of their opponents’ arguments whilst these opponents think only of their 
own self-evidently superior doctrines. 

One weakness of the Imperialists was that they based their case on the 
presentation of only two extreme alternatives; their position was in- 
herently one of static defence. The Earl of Dunraven writes that England 
‘may remain the centre of a great empire or become a small, scantily 
populated and unimportant kingdom’.* Sir Julius Vogel rests upon 
the same antithesis: ‘Between England with world-wide interests and 
England shut up within herself it is hard to see how there can be any 


hesitation.’ 
The Imperialists admit the strength of the Radical argument that 


* Nineteenth Century Opinion, p. 272. 
T Ibid., p. 274. 
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Empire is expensive and very taxing; they hardly challenge the sort of 
remark that Gladstone throws out as an axiom: “The truth is that, turn 
where we will, we are met on every side with proofs that the cares and calls 
of the British Empire are already beyond the strength of those who govern 
and have governed it.’* 

Their only riposte is that none the less the alternative of an England 
without an Empire is too appalling to consider. As Sir Julius Vogel puts 
it: ‘As a mere matter of insurance it would be better to maintain the con- 
nection even at a heavy cost than to have these dependencies added to 
the number of foreign nations.’ 

Even Dicey, a reasonable but stout Imperialist, is ready to admit ‘as a 
matter of argument’ that ‘the secession of Canada from the mother 
country is an event to be looked forward to without regret’.[ His main 
argument for the maintenance of the Empire is that it is natural for 
Englishmen to found Empires: even if the Empire were lost to-morrow ‘they 
would at once begin again to go through the process of empire-making’.§ 

This sort of absolute argument precluded any vision of future develop- 
ment. There were of course Little Englanders who were so cocksure and 
indifferent that they, too, had no sense of the future. But the more thought- 
ful Radicals who wrote for the Nineteenth Century, free from the static 
defence of the Imperialists, could cast their minds forward. 

It is Frederic Seebohm who comes out best as a prophet. (It was an 
amazingly good shot to write in 1880: “The time may come when we shall 
have to import coal from America to feed our furnaces.’) 

This was Seebohm’s vision of the future of the Empire: 


A small portion only of the English people can possibly live in the old 
island; and new destinies will arise for England out of these new relations 
to her children. . . . England ought to be able to make herself in some 
sense the centre of this extended English life. She ought to be able to make 
herself the Athens of the English-speaking world. . . . Some of her children 
self-dependent, others still choosing to remain as colonies, all bound to- 
gether by ties of common kindred and mutual interest; the more prosper- 
ous they are the more likely they will be to add to the prosperity and 
dignity of the mother country; provided that England and her children can 
hold firmly together as one great kindred of peoples, keeping their hands 
from Imperial policy and guiding their own vast democracy into peaceful 
and orderly channels.|| 


But, to chasten any who may be presumptuous enough to discuss prob- 


lems of the Commonwealth, all this was part of an article in support of 
the Liberals’ attack in the Election of 1880 on the Tories’ India policy - 


* Nineteenth Century Opinion, p. 270. 
T Ibid., p. 273. § Ibid., p. 264. 
fT Ibid., p. 261. || Zbid., p. 282. 
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sort of ‘these perils in the East’. The imperialism of Disraeli would force the 


it, turn British democracy into socialism, as it had done in Greece and Rome. 
id calls England would have that monstrous thing, an ‘imperial democracy’. 
govern Seebohm could see, as contemporary Imperialists could not, that ‘the 


future of civilization depends upon whether the great problem of democ- 

ngland racy, which it seems to be the chosen destiny of England and her children 

el puts | to grapple with, can be fairly solved’.* But it was beyond his very great 

1e con- prescience to conceive that England might carry the seeds of democracy 

ded to to India and that the future of civilization might come to rest upon the 

| vigour and vitality of that democracy in the Asian nations of the Common- 

it ‘asa wealth which England’s ‘imperial democracy’ would help to bring to 
nother birth. 


3; main We must not forget that none of Seebohm’s vision could have come to 
ral for pass had the Little Englanders had their full way. The Commonwealth 
y ‘they came to birth out of an interaction between the ideas of the Imperialists 
ig’.§ and the Radicals. The Empire had to be enlarged (as indeed it was under 
velop- Gladstone) and it had to endure before it could become a Commonwealth. 
re and I turn with the greater modesty to the present problems of the Com- 
ought- monwealth after reading what these men wrote in the Nineteenth Century — 


static men of high ability and integrity. However practical we may seek to be, 
however much we rely on actual experience, one must (as they did) 
vas an attempt prophecy. Everything turns on one’s sense of time and develop- 
e shall ment. To understand the Commonwealth, you need a sense of history 
and the audacity to project history into the future. As these articles in 
the WVineteenth Century show us, it is easy to get the emphasis wrong. But it 

old is worse not to try. 


ions 


me One great difference between the later nineteenth century and to-day 
ake is that writers then argued their case openly. The problems of British 
ren Imperialism were frank party issues. To-day it is an accepted convention 
ee that Commonwealth relations must transcend party politics. And this for a 
and very good reason that is itself characteristic of the Commonwealth as it has 
can become. In a Commonwealth of independent nations, in which govern- 
nds ments of different party complexion come to power at different times, the 
“ful whole thing would break down if any change of government anywhere 
were followed by sharp changes of policy about the Commonwealth. 
prob- However, there is an element of sham about all this. Party differences 
ort of are muted and shrouded, but they exist. The parties in Britain talk across 
licy- | each other rather than at each other; but they talk a very different idiom. 


To read the section ‘Empire and Commonwealth’ in the Conservative 
Party’s ‘Britain Strong and Free’ you would hardly know it dealt with the 


* Nineteenth Century Opinion, p. 277. 
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same subject as ‘A Commonwealth of Free Peoples’ in ‘Labour Believes in 
Britain’. 

I am not sure that it would not be better if these party differences, which 
are to be found in most parts of the Commonwealth, were rather more 
openly argued out. They have after all got to be resolved by Governments 
responsible to the democratic will of their peoples. We must, of course, 
avoid party rancour; but it is in the general interest that the issues should 
be clearly stated and the facts that bear on them be set out. 

There is a special need to do this in the United Kingdom. The words 
and gestures that reveal the attitude of mind of those who speak officially 
for Britain have a far-reaching echo, and cause pain and pleasure in wide 
circles in the Commonwealth; they have a great effect for good or ill on 
Commonweath relations. 

The Commonwealth is still like a wheel without a rim. The relations 
tend to run down the spokes to the United Kingdom at the hub. As the 
other Members have grown in power and independence, there has not 
been a corresponding development of inter-relationships around the rim. 
Other Commonwealth countries are inclined to identify their relations to 
the Commonwealth with their relations to the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom must therefore take particular care about its relations 
with every other Member of the Commonwealth. 

To judge from Mr Churchill’s casual jokes in Canada about the word 
‘Empire’ and the way in which he lets fall phrases like ‘our Dominions’ — 
it seems as if Her Majesty’s present Ministers have far too little under- 
standing of the demands and realities of the Commonwealth to-day; no 
idea how significant it is of the new Commonwealth that words and names 
matter more than ever before. 

It is the beginning of wisdom about the Commonwealth to understand 
why this is so and what lies behind it. Just to flout the feelings and ideas of 
others in the Commonwealth, whether done deliberately or out of ignor- 
ance, is a dangerous indulgence. 

Words and names express ideas. The present rivalry of words reflects a 
conflict of ideas in and about the Commonwealth. This conflict is a real 
one and can be fruitful; but it rests in part on ignorance of certain facts 
and could be greatly reduced in sharpness if the ignorance were dispelled. 

Although relations tend to be between the United Kingdom and each 
other Member of the Commonwealth, this does not mean that nothing 
else has altered, that Britain can quietly continue to assume and even to 
proclaim that it is the ‘heart and centre of the Commonwealth’ with an 
inherent right to have its interests regarded as prior. 

We have, perhaps, been over-dazzled by the emergence of the Com- 
monwealth in Asia: that is indeed an epoch-making change which taxes our 
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understanding and foresight. But this event has tended to obscure the 
fact that, quite apart from it, changes have been afoot in the Common- 
wealth which would in any case entitle us to speak of a ‘new Common- 
wealth’. I doubt whether India, Pakistan and Ceylon could be Members 
of the Commonwealth had they not been able to fit into a larger pattern 
of change that had already occurred. 

There has been a major shift of equilibrium in the Commonwealth. 
Other Members of the Commonwealth have. grown so greatly in power 
and stature that they have become Powers in their own right. The United 
Kingdom is no longer the only Power in the Commonwealth. There is not 
yet an equality of power; but there is a sufficiently greater real equality to 
work a radical alteration in the nature of the Commonwealth. Instead of 
a mother and daughters the Commonwealth now consists largely of 
sisters. It was into a sisterhood of nations that India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
entered; and their entry made it still more of a sisterhood. 

In many quarters of the Commonwealth this shift of equilibrium reveals 
itself in a desire for new words to express the new relationship; and a dis- 
like of all that implies subordination to the United Kingdom or the auto- 
matic priority of its interests. 

Canada, the most powerful Member of the Commonwealth besides 
Britain and with a population only half of which is of original British 
stock, has led the way in this campaign for new terms. Mr St Laurent, the 
Canadian Prime Minister, who shows in his speech that he greatly prefers 
‘Commonwealth’ to ‘Empire’, has often explained the reasons why he does 
not like the word ‘Dominion’. It implies that the United Kingdom, which 
is the only Commonwealth country that cannot be a Dominion, is some- 
how different from all the others; it also fails ‘to make any distinction 
between the condition of those lands beyond the seas whose peoples have 
attained autonomous self-government and the colonies which are still 
lands under dominion administered from the Colonial Office’.* 

The Canadian Parliament (not without some controversy) is sub- 
stituting ‘Canada’ for ‘Dominion’ in old Statutes as they come up for 
review. There is also an increasing tendency for ‘Dominion Day’ to be- 
come ‘Canada Day’. 

Moreover, many in Canada show a marked preference for ‘Common- 
wealth’ rather than ‘British Commonwealth’. One could make a good 
case for retaining ‘British’, on the grounds that the institutions of each 
Commonwealth country and of the Commonwealth as a whole are un- 
doubtedly British in origin. But the citizens of the United Kingdom are 
themselves largely to blame for the difficulty of attaching ‘British’ to 
‘Commonwealth’. 


* Speech, Canadian House of Commons, April goth, 1947. 
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We use the word ‘British’ in two senses. In one sense, as when we say 
‘British stock’, it includes all the British wherever they are. But in another 
(and more usual sense) ‘British’ means ‘belonging to Britain’ — as when we 
say ‘British Railways’ or ‘British Isles’. One can hardly be surprised that 
in a Commonwealth in which those of British stock are in the minority, 
there should be some suspicion of ‘British Commonwealth’ when we our- 
selves would be hard put to it to say in which of the two senses ‘British’ is 
being used. 

I confess to some envy of the flat way in which all the writers on British 
Imperialism in the Nineteenth Century say ‘England’ and ‘English’, the 
Radicals no less than the Imperialists. Had this usage prevailed against the 
pressure of the Scots, the Welsh and the Americans, we might to-day all 
be happily saying ‘British Commonwealth’. 

I have no doubt that Canada, which has always led the way in such 
things, is showing the way here, too; and that we will all come in time to 
adopt the usages she is pressing on us, which have more than a purely 

verbal intent. One purpose behind the new words is to shut out all linger- 
ing ideas of Imperial Federation such as lurk behind the words that Mr 
Churchill prefers. Indeed, that is his real reason for preferring them. It is 
no accident that the section of ‘Britain Strong and Free’ called ‘Empire 
and Commonwealth’ contains proposals for a ‘permanent liaison staff’ an 
‘advisory Commonwealth Defence Council’ and a ‘Combined Staff’. 

These proposals produced a significant reply from Die Burger in South 
Africa under the headline ‘Churchill and the Commonwealth’. Amongst 
other things Die Burger wrote: 

The Conservative view in favour of a more closely integrated ‘Empire’, as 

set out in the Conservative Party’s policy-statement, is quite unacceptable 

to South Africa. ... In Canada it has already been made clear that all 

these dreams of ‘Commonwealth integration’ are quite alien to the Can- 

adian concept of its Commonwealth membership. . . . 

Anyone with practical experience of Commonwealth relations knows 
that the Asian Members would equally resent any hint of Imperial 
Federation. 

One must admit that there is no unanimity in this matter of words. 
There are some in Canada and South Africa and a great majority in 
Australia and New Zealand who like ‘Empire’ and ‘Dominion’ and who 
advocate closer Commonwealth integration. But even here, the accent is 
different from Mr Churchill’s. When it comes to deeds, Australia and New 
Zealand have shown that they are not a whit behind Canada in asserting 
their proper independence: they showed that, for instance, when they 
concluded their Pacific Pact with the USA, from which the United 
Kingdom was omitted. 
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We must face realities: especially in the United Kingdom which is the 
hub if not the heart and centre of the Commonwealth. Let us say frankly 
that we must drop all words that seem to keep the ghost of Imperial 
Federation walking — words like ‘Empire’ and ‘Dominion’ and (rather 
reluctantly) ‘British’. We must say ‘Commonwealth’ and describe our 
partners and ourselves as ‘Commonwealth countries’ or ‘Members of the 
Commonwealth’ 

This course has already been formally adopted to an extent that is 
hardly realized. In the communiqués issued by the Prime Ministers of the 
Commonwealth after their last three meetings the word ‘Commonwealth’ 
occurs 43 times, ‘Empire’ not once. The last time ‘Dominion’ was used by 
the Prime Ministers was in 1946; since then some such word as ‘Common- 
wealth country’ has always been employed. 


It is a new Commonwealth. It can be an immensely powerful force in 
the world. It is a sisterhood of great and growing nations, some of whom 
will be among the biggest Powers within a century. It is as much Asian 
as it is Western and contains within itself the only bridge that exists 
between Asia and the West. 

None need doubt the future greatness of the Commonwealth if we find 
the way to make it work. To do that we must study and understand its 
nature; we must adapt ourselves to its nature and seek to advance its 
natural growth and development. 

One thing we must realize is that some of the old links of Common- 
wealth have lost their relative importance in the Commonwealth as a 
whole. We can no longer speak of ‘kith and kin’ as the mainspring and 
source of the strength of the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth never 
at any time since its inception in 1867 possessed common blood and 
language; to-day far less so than ever. The role of the Crown (though as I 
think of higher importance than ever) has changed. Not only does the 
Commonwealth now contain a Republic, but personal loyalty to the 
Crown is not in the new Commonwealth the universal force it was in the 
‘old’. 

I do not mean that these older links are unimportant; everything that 
inspires emotional attachment and solidarity amongst human beings is of 
great value and importance. But it is necessary to distinguish between 
special or partial links and common links that apply to all Members alike. 

Links such as those that bind Britain, Australia and New Zealand to- 
gether; personal loyalty to the Crown which is wider spread and more 
potent as a bond than common blood or language: these are very precious 
and must be cherished. Like the similar special links that bind together 
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the Asian Members of the Commonwealth, they help to preserve the 
integrity of the Commonwealth by inner reinforcement of its parts. 
Without them, there could be no Commonwealth at all. 

But we must be on our guard. We must not allow an ‘inner Common- 
wealth’ of specially privileged or intimate Members to arise. There are 
such ideas to be found in the United Kingdom and Australia, for instance. 
They are extremely dangerous. If we once allowed anything like first and 
second class Membership, the Commonwealth would be on the way to 
breaking up. Its whole essence is equality. 

One of the arts of Commonwealth relations, much more delicate than it 
was, is to work partial combinations for special purposes without impairing 
the general fabric. This is not a new problem; and fortunately the different 
combinations formed by Members of the Commonwealth do not run along 
identical lines of demarkation. There is no natural division between ‘new’ 
and ‘old’ Members. 

Defence co-operation is naturally closest between those Commonwealth 
countries that have defence understandings; and in June 1951 a Confer- 
ence of Defence Ministers of these countries alone (with Canada as an 
observer) was held in London. In dealing with Sterling Area problems 
the Commonwealth countries that use sterling are particularly close; that 
is, all but Canada. In the affairs of N A'T O, Canada and the United 
Kingdom have special relations; and in the Pacific Pact, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

All these and other special inner-relationships have been conducted 
without allowing a ‘two-tier’? Commonwealth to arise. The thing can be 
done; but it needs constant thought and attention. The essential thing is 
to keep constantly in mind the objective of the general unity and integrity 
of the Commonwealth and to see that all Members who are not intimately 
concerned in some particular partial combination are kept as fully in- 
formed as possible of what is going on. 

It is also necessary to find and foster new links of Commonwealth that 
apply to all its Members alike. 


Of such links, Parliamentary democracy is to my mind one of the most 
important. It is an old link that has assumed a new prominence as other 
older links have diminished in relative importance. 

Parliamentary democracy is a distinctive and specific form of demo- 
cracy — different in essential respects from, for instance, the democracy of 
France or the Presidential democracy of America. It is to all intents and 
purposes unique to the Commonwealth and can hardly be found outside 
its confines. And it is common to all its Members. Parliamentary demo- 
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cracy is therefore a link that distinguishes Members of the Common- 
wealth from other countries and unites them in a common way of political 
life. 

There are different ideas in the Commonwealth about the basis of 
democracy. South Africa makes a distinction of political rights according 
to colour that would not be accepted anywhere else in the Commonwealth: 
Ceylon weights the electorate in order to give adequate representation to 
various communities and has a voters’ qualification that does not alto- 
gether please India. 

One could argue interminably about how far we are all democracies; 
but what is certain is that we are all parliamentary democracies. We all have 
sovereign Parliaments that work in very much the same way. 

Parliamentary democracy is of the very bone and blood of the Common- 
wealth; every Member grew up with it as part of its national being. This 
is as true of the Asian Members as of the older Members. India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon had to become nations before they could even envisage the 
concept of independence. Many ancient strands of culture, history and 
religion were woven into the rope of the independence movements; but 
inextricably interwoven with them was also parliamentary democracy. 
Nationalism is itself a Western product and is inseparable from some 
corresponding political concept. Various political concepts can be 
assimilated and woven into Asian nationalism — as has been shown by 
Japan and China. The independence movements of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon used and made their own the liberal tenets of parliamentary 
democracy and mastered its methods. The demand for freedom amounted 
to the assertion of their national right to practice their own parliamentary 
democracy wholly free from external control. 

One proof of the deep-rooted tenacity of parliamentary democracy in 
the Commonwealth is that when problems of federation have had to be 
solved, as in Canada, Australia, South Africa and India, the American 
model was rejected although it was designed and is specially suited for a 
federation. In every case a system of parliamentary democracy and cabinet 
government has been preferred. 

As I have myself found, an M P from Westminster feels himself com- 
pletely at home in any Parliament anywhere in the Commonwealth: 
which is certainly not true when he goes to the American Congress or the 
French Assembly. 

It is not merely that outward forms of parliamentary practice are very 
similar; though that is important in itself. Even more important is that a 
common system of parliamentary democracy leads to a very close approxi- 
mation of political attitudes and methods that reaches down into the daily 
lives of the people and makes them approach problems in very similar ways. 
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Parliamentary democracy presupposes a particular substructure of 
courts and produces a similar attitude to judges and the legal rights of the 
individual. It produces a similar sort of local government and civil service. 

All these and other fruits of parliamentary democracy tend to make 
those who are responsible for government look at political problems and 
the role and responsibility of the State in much the same way. They all 
speak the same political language. 

This is one of the most striking things about meetings of the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth. They use political terms with exactly 
the same shade of meaning, as no foreigner could. Their capacity for 
intimate co-operation depends to a great extent upon this identity of 
political language. It is of course important that they all speak perfect 
English; but an American who spoke the same tongue would speak a 
different political language. 

This link of parliamentary democracy must be consciously fostered. It 
would be easy for slight divergences to arise that with the passage of time 
could disrupt the basis of natural intimacy. 

Although valuable things have been done, it seems to me that the 
practice of Commonwealth relations has lagged behind what is needed. 
Here indeed is a field in which the ‘machinery’ could be improved. 
Greater benevolence, vision and financial support by governments is 
required. 

More should be done to maintain and spread the use of English, 
especially in the Asian countries of the Commonwealth. It would be mad- 
ness to cut the resources of the British Council, which for its part should 
concentrate all its work in these countries upon the teaching of the 
teachers of English. 

We want more great parliamentary ceremonies and occasions like the 
opening of the new Chamber of the House of Commons, which was 
attended by all the Speakers of the Commonwealth. The Speakers’ Con- 
ference which was held for the first time on this occasion should become a 
regular affair. It would provide the best means of all for keeping parlia- 
mentary developments throughout the Commonwealth in line. 

Meetings of high legal personalities are needed, like the one recently 
held in Australia (though without any financial help from the United 
Kingdom Government). Town Clerks and other local government 
officials should also meet. 

Indeed the principle of personal contact between people of the same 
standing and occupation in all parts of the Commonwealth should be 
extended beyond the field that flows directly from a common parliament- 
ary democracy. Vice-Chancellors, artists, scientists, sportsmen, should be 
in much closer and more regular association. 
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Governments should not of course interfere, but they should give much 
more aid than they do and keep a helpful and watchful eye on this sort of 
thing. Special ear-marked grants should be made to the British Council 
and the Arts Council. The possibility should be explored of establishing a 
joint Commonwealth Trust for these purposes, financially supported by all 
the Governments of the Commonwealth. 


Some proposals for closer Commonwealth association, however super- 
ficially attractive, we must set our face against. Amongst these is the idea 
of a Commonwealth Tribunal to settle disputes and differences. Such a 
proposal would not be accepted by many Members. of the Common- 
wealth and it would put an immense and perhaps intolerable strain upon 
the Commonwealth. 

One advantage of the Commonwealth type of association over federa- 
tion is that it can accommodate even severe differences without facing its 
Members with the choice of either abandoning their view or challenging 
the body to which they belong. 

We should do our utmost to solve any disputes that may arise within 
the Commonwealth by discussion and consultation; even should they 
reach the Security Council, we should continue to treat them as problems 
within the Commonwealth. 

It is patience and far sight that is needed rather than a rigid machinery 
for the settlement of disputes. We must do our utmost by our bearing and 
our conduct to establish the idea that disputes between Members of the 
Commonwealth are always soluble and that it is unthinkable that they 
could ever reach the stage of hostility. One of the problems of the New 
Commonwealth is certainly that there are in it disputes of a novel and more 
bitter kind; though, as the conflict between British and South African 
policy towards the African shows, they are not altogether new. Any 
attempt to set up a Commonwealth Tribunal would exacerbate and 
sharpen differences. Patience, and confidence that time is a fruitful ally, 
are great virtues in Commonwealth relations. 


Another Commonwealth link of great importance can be summed up 
in the phrase ‘Independence plus’, which has been attributed to Mr Peter 
Fraser, the New Zealand Prime Minister, though he never seems to 
have used these actual words. What he meant, however, is quite clear. 
Every Member of the Commonwealth, by virtue of its Membership, is 
more powerful than it would be were it alone in the world. The knowledge 
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that one’s attitude to world problems receives the constant and sympa- 
thetic consideration of all the other Members of the Commonwealth and 
that these will do their utmost to fit their own policies into yours — this 
certainly tends to bind the Commonwealth together. It arises out of the 
intimacy to which the unique and common possession of parliamentary 
democracy makes so great a contribution; but it is not in itself a natural 
or automatic consequence of the Commonwealth relationship that we can 
count on as a matter of course. 

The idea that Membership of the Commonwealth is (to use Mr 
Fraser’s exact words) ‘independence with something added, not inde- 
pendence with something taken away’ is not so easy to put into operation 
as thought by Mr Fraser himself, who was the spokesman of a country 
that very largely accepts the natural priority of the United Kingdom’s 
interests. Nor is it so easy to carry into effect as in the days when foreign 
policy was the main staple of Commonwealth relations. 

For what is involved is continuous effort to bring into accord the 
complex policies, economic as well as foreign, of a number of important 
powers with somewhat different and divergent interests. The principle of 
‘independence plus’ only works if there is a broad identity of policy 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

This does not mean that we must pursue the chimera of setting up new 
‘machinery’ in order to achieve a single Commonwealth policy. Mr St 
Laurent has expressed the real problem with great clarity: ‘Since it has no 
central organs of Government, there can, of course, be no such thing as a 
Commonwealth policy as such: though there can be, and most often is, 
identity of policies among the nations of the Commonwealth.’* 

‘Policies’ in the plural — that is the secret of the working of the new 
Commonwealth. It means that each Member of the Commonwealth (and 
especially the United Kingdom) must make great effort to achieve a co- 
ordination of policies and must take into acount the views and interests of 
other Members when formulating its own policy. . 

Obvious examples where this applies with particular force are the 
framing of a policy towards European Unity and a Far Eastern policy. 
The views of the Asian Members of the Commonwealth have been a vital 
factor in Britain’s policy towards China and Japan: and so they must 
remain in the interests of the solidarity and power of the Commonwealth. 


The Crown is another traditional link that has acquired a new import- 
ance. It has certainly retained its old force undiminished ; but it has won a 
new force in the new Commonwealth. Both the old and the new signific- 


* Speech to Canada Club, London; January 8th, 1951. 
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ance of the Crown were revealed in the sympathy and the ceremony that 
were evoked in every part of the Commonwealth by the death of King 
George VI and the accession of Queen Elizabeth II. 

I cannot here go into the rather complex question of the constitutional, 
legal and other aspects of the role of the Crown which together sum up 
and exemplify the present character of the Commonwealth. I must con- 
tent myself with emphasizing the central point, which has not been 
generally appreciated. 

To some it has seemed that the acceptance of a Republic in the Com- 
monwealth has seriously and perhaps fatally weakened the role of the 
Crown as a unifying factor in the Commonwealth. 

But the famous Declaration of 1949 in which the Prime Ministers of 
the Commonwealth (including the Indian Prime Minister) recognized 
India’s Membership as a Republic did something else as well. For in this 
Declaration every Member of the Commonwealth without exception 
recognized the King as Head of the Commonwealth. 

From the Westminster Statute down to 1949 the tendency had been to 
emphasize the divisibility of the Crown — to stress that the King is in an 
equal degree King of each Commonwealth country. We can be certain 
that this tendency will continue and that we shall see further outward and 
formal expressions of the divisibility of the Crown; for in one aspect the 
Crown symbolizes the equal autonomy of Members of the Common- 
wealth — though now that there is a Republic in the Commonwealth it is 
no longer the only symbol of this. 

But the Crown is also, and has always been, the symbol of the unity and 
free association of the Members of the Commonwealth. Never before the 
Declaration of 1949 has this been made so clear and specific; and it could 
not have been done in a more striking and dramatic way than by the 
declaration of the King’s Headship of a Commonwealth with a Republic 
in it. 

The Declaration of 1949 may therefore come to be considered as the 
classical statement of the indispensability of the Crown to the Common- 
wealth — a timely reassertion of the unifying aspect of the Crown as the 
symbol of the free association of all its Members, whether or not each 
recognizes the Queen’s direct territorial sovereignty. 


There are many other Commonwealth problems, but perhaps I have 
said enough to establish what I regard as the most important truth of all. 
Namely, that Commonwealth relations to-day are not easy, automatic or 
instinctive. On the contrary they demand constant and arduous thought, 
hard work and practical wisdom. Above all they require a flexible and 
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searching mind. The more one keeps the main objectives in view, the 
greater must be one’s capacity for adaptation; the greater one’s readiness 
to understand what is happening. 

The unity, integrity and growing strength of the Commonwealth is an 
ever fixéd mark; but, if we are not to miss it, we must in Commonwealth | 
affairs alter when we alteration find. 
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By Hesketh Pearson 
DIZZY : The Life and Nature of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield 
‘Peppered with the wit and wisdom of this remarkable man.’— 
Daily Mail. Illustrated 21s. 
DICKENS: His Character, Comedy and Career 


‘Packed with interesting and significant information.’— 
Scotsman. Illustrated 18s. 


THE LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE 

‘The most true, the most sensible and the fairest book which 

has yet been written about Oscar Wilde.’—Harold Nicolson 

(Observer). sth edition. Illustrated 16s. 
By J. W. Robertson Scott 

THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 


‘An enchanting book, nostalgic, amusing, instructive and 

sensible.’—New Statesman. Illustrated 21s. 
By Eugene Goossens 

OVERTURE AND BEGINNERS: A Musical 

Autobiography 

‘Full of frank and witty remarks about eminent musical per- 

sonalities.’—Manchester Guardian. 2nd edition. Illustrated 18s. 


By G. Elsie Harrison 
THE CLUE TO THE BRONTES 
‘A remarkable contribution to the subject . . . beautifully 
written.’—Ernest Raymond. Illustrated 14s. 
By D. C. Somervell 
ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
A general picture of the period in its intellectual and psycho- 
logical aspects. 6th edition. 9s. 
MODERN BRITAIN, 1870-1950 
A masterly survey of the period intended for the general 
reader. 8th edition, revised and enlarged. 11s. 6d. 
By G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate 
THE COMMON PEOPLE, 1746-1946 
The sole authentic history of the British people written for 
the common reader since J, R. Green. 4th edition. 12s. 6d. 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


The past year has been qualitatively rich in nineteenth-century studies and remini- 
scences. The more notable works have been distinguished by their mature appre- 
ciation of the subtleties of the relation between contemporary trends and those 
of the previous century. Interest and scholarship have markedly developed along 
the lines of a deeper and more detailed inquiry into present-day attitudes as tested 
by our predecessors. And a growing awareness has emerged of the insubstantial 
nature of our modern thought and conduct, urging many writers to re-assess the 
multitudinous threads of continuity binding the centuries— threads which, hitherto, 
have been partially obscured amidst the confusion of the inter-war period of 
spiritual and intellectual diversity. 


Among the historical works published, perhaps the most satisfaction has been 
occasioned by the appearance of a reprint of HALEVY’S HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (Benn. Five vols. 215. each.) 
This celebrated study awaits for its completion one further volume which is ex- 
pected from the publisher in May, and which will cover the years between 1905 
and 1914. A history of ideas, brilliantly speculative, urbane, sensitive and thought- 
ful, it will long remain an essential preliminary source for any conscientious 
examination of the century — combining, as it does, the merits of comprehensive- 
ness and a rare impartiality. 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY by David Thomson (Penguin 
Books. 2s.), just recently published, is the eighth and last volume in the excellent 
little -Pelican History of England. The period dealt with is that between 1815 
and 1914. Wisely, the author has eschewed the idea of a condensation and, 
instead adopted a central motif — the remarkable accumulation of material wealth 
and power which the English people achieved during the century. The result is 
that, within a modest compass, he has made a most valuable, original contribution 
to the history of the period. 

A more generalized, but nonetheless admirably selective picture of the latter half 
of the century, drawn to its ultimate perspective, is contained in A PORTRAIT 
OF BRITAIN BETWEEN THE EXHIBITIONS by Donald Lindsay and E. S. Wash- 
ington (Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.). This book 
is also published as Volume IV of a series entitled The Oxford Introduction to British 
History. Amusingly illustrated and attractively written, it is successfully what it, 
presumably, sets out to be — an appetizer for the casual reader rather than the 
student or specialist. 

THE JAMESON RAID by Jean van der Poel (Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford 
University Press. 25s.) and LAUGHING GAS AND SAFETY LAMP: THE STORY 
OF SIR HUMPHRY DAvy by Amabel Williams Ellis and Euan Cooper Willis 
(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) both appear this month. The first of these is a particularly 
important book. Based on a collection of private papers belonging to Sir Graham 
Bower and Sir James Rose Innes, made available only within the last few years, it 
relates the genesis, the dramatic course, and far-reaching consequences of this 
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familiar milestone in South African affairs in day-to-day details, and must assuredly 
be the most authoritative account yet to hand. The book on Sir Humphry Davy is 
of a different order — light, almost ‘chatty’ in tone. But, then, it is designed for 
children, between the ages of ten and sixteen. The authors have had much 
experience in this style of historical presentation, and the result is altogether 
excellent. 


Queen Victoria is the subject of two notable books. THE YOUTHFUL QUEEN 
vicTorRIA by Dormer Creston (Macmillan. gos.) is an unusual contribution in 
that it deals exclusively with the period (almost three years) of her reign before her 
marriage. In it the young queen is revealed at her most gay and vivacious, a mood 
to which the author’s sprightly style admirably lends itself. Here, too, in full, is 
the story of the pathetic scandal of Lady Flora Hastings’ ‘pregnancy’, which 
ultimately turned out to be a growth on the liver. Miss Creston writes superbly 
well, and her handling of what must have been a great weight of material is 
masterly. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE REIGNS by Sir Frederick Ponsonby, first Lord 
Sysonby (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.) represents the fruits of a unique experience. 
For the author spent his life, continuously, in the service of no less than three 
sovereigns, first entering Queen Victoria’s household as a young Captain in 1894, 
then remaining as Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy Purse for twenty-one years, and 
finally passing fifteen further years as Treasurer to King George V. His intimate 
recollections of life in and about the Court are, therefore, to say the least, exten- 
sive. But they are also wittily and candidly transcribed, and make fascinating 
reading, as assuredly they will make an essential historical document. 


Among the biographies of political and, as it were, ‘near-political’ figures, three 
stand out above the rest — p1zzy by Hesketh Pearson (Methuen. 215.), Winston 

J Churchill’s LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL (Odhams. 21s.), and BARBARA 
BODICHON by Hester Burton (John Murray. 16s.). The first of these represents a 
highly successful attempt to depict the life and nature of Disraeli by discussing the 
quintessential human qualities of the man behind the more familiar mask, and by 
sparing the narrative all but the minimum of political background necessary to 
make his actions comprehensible. It is a fascinating and faithful ‘re-creation’. 

Mr Churchill’s life of his father is already, of course, something of a classic, and 
has passed through many editions. As it now appears, it carries a new preface by 
the author and an important, hitherto unpublished, account by Sir Henry Wolff of 
Lord Randolph’s resignation in 1886, which throws a most interesting light on the 
latter’s unfortunate quarrel with Lord Salisbury. 

Barbara Bodichon, or Barbara Leigh Smith as she was before her marriage, was 
born in 1827, into a family well-known in English political circles for the sturdiness 
of its beliefs and ‘the sterling worth of its banking accounts’. First cousin to Florence 
Nightingale, she numbered among her friends, during a lifetime spent for the 
greater part in furthering the cause of women’s emancipation, such richly varied 
figures as Rossetti, George Eliot, William Allingham, and Richard Cobden. Mrs 
Burton has made of her life a vital and absorbing book, and has helped to define 
yet another of the lesser known historical tracks essential to a fuller exploration of 
nineteenth-century territory. 


Two volumes of reminiscences, touching the latter half of the last century, have 
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Hugh Walpole 
a biography 
RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


From Hugh Walpole’s voluminous papers (diaries, letters and 
journals) Rupert Hart-Davis has written what literary history has 
always lacked—an intimate and living study of a novelist at work. 
It is the non-fiction choice of the Book Society. With 16 pages of 
illustrations. 25s. 


The Youthful Queen Victoria 
DORMER CRESTON 


‘As a piece of history it is careful, lucid and informative ... asa 
portrait of an age it is accurate and intelligible.” Guy Ramsry 
(Daily Telegraph). “‘ Queen Victoria appears as a living and intel- 
ligible personality. Other familiar figures come to life. ....This 
beguiling book.” The Times. Illustrated. 30s. 


John Evelyn and Mrs. Godolphin 
W. G. HISCOCK 


“Here is one of the most extraordinary human stories . . . W. G. 
Hiscock sets it all out for us honestly and with much new evidence.” 
PROFESSOR IroR EvANs (John o” London's). Illustrated. 20s. 


Daughter of England 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 
A biography of Princess Charlotte of Wales. “‘ No one interested 
in the Royal Family of that period can afford to miss this revealing 
biography.” Times Literary Supplement. “‘ An admirable book.”’ 
ROGER FULFORD (The Observer). Illustrated. 21s. 
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recently been published — Viscountess Milner’s My PICTURE GALLERY 1886 — 
1901 (John Murray. 20s.) and THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY by J. W. Robertson 
Scott (Methuen. 215s.). Lady Milner’s book is of peculiar interest for its intimate 
allusions to the events and personalities involved in the South African war. These 
are contained in extracts both from her letters home and from her day-to-day 
diaries. The attraction, as aside from the historical value, of the book lies in the 
candour, vigour, and bright intelligence of the writer. 

At eighty-five, Mr Robertson Scott is one of our oldest, best known and most 
widely respected journalists — as well as the founder, and for twenty years the Editor, 
of the Countryman. His book — one of the most charming and gentle essays in recollec- 
tion which has appeared in this or any other year — deals not wholly, as one might 
expect, with country things but is a pieced together scrapbook of boyhood memo- 
ries, social history, curiosities of every kind calculated to delight the inveterate 
browser. 


In literary history and biography, the past year’s output has been a notable one. 

Via America has come only recently Jerome Hamilton Buckley’s brilliant study 
Jan VICTORIAN TEMPER, published here by Allen and Unwin (price gos.). 
This is a book which promises to be of the utmost service to students of the period, 
for it does what has been done all too rarely before. In assessing and analysing the 
rise and subsequent decline of the Victorian ‘moral esthetic’, and its relation to a 
variable climate of opinion and emotion, it corrects the false perspective given to 
the subject by so many previous studies by its concentration not principally on the 
accepted major artists of the time but on those figures, many of them scarcely, if at 
all remembered, whose contribution to the mainstream of Victorian culture was 
of such extreme importance at the time. 


Two books, also recent issues, deal specifically with the closing decade of the 
century — Holbrooke Jackson’s THE EIGHTEEN NINETIES (Penguin Books. 
1s. 6d.), and THE ROMANTIC ’gos by Richard Le Gallienne (Putnam. 15s.). The 
former was first published in 1913 and has run into numerous reprints — the latter, 
which in this edition carries an introduction by H. Montgomery Hyde, in 1926. 
Both are acknowledged ‘classics’ on the period. 


Four quite outstanding nineteenth-century biographies have been published in 
the last twelve months — FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE by Cecil Woodham-Smith 
(Constable. 21s.), MONCKTON MILNES: THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH by James 
Pope-Hennessy (Constable. 255.), LESLIE STEPHEN by Noel Annan (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee. 25s.), and NECESSARY EVIL: THE LIFE OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE by Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson (Constable. 45s.). Mr Annan’s 
brilliantly understanding life of Sir Leslie Stephen was noticed in this review only 
a month or two ago. Mrs Woodham-Smith’s book has gone into four reprintings 
in the space of a year and, at its first publication, was awarded the James Tait 
Black Memorial Prize. It is superlatively well done. It is, too, the first complete 
picture of Florence Nightingale’s life, for Sir Edward Cook’s official biography, 
previously regarded as the standard work, had, for personal reasons, to omit 
much material of which Mrs Woodham-Smith has now availed herself — such as 
the Verney Nightingale papers and the Herbert papers, without which the story 
could not be granted its final touches. 

MONCKTON MILNES: THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH is a sequel to MONCKTON 
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The Victorian Temper 


A Study in Literary Culture 


JEROME HAMILTON BUCKLEY 
By tracing the trends in poetry and — and the parallel developments 
in the arts, by giving new vitality to the men who spoke for their age, Mr. 
Buckley provides a full picture of the Victorian scene. Illus. 30s. net 


Persia and the Victorians 


MARZIEH GAIL 


«¢ Short and scholarly, but vastly entertaining, analysis of the influence of 
Persian literature upon our own.” —Time and Tide. 155. net 


Vindication of Ruskin 
J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE 


This book is an addition of the greatest importance to recent writings 
about John Ruskin ; for it replies to A Sir William James’s work, 
The Order of Release. Illustrated tos. net 
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BASIL WILLEY 
The Seventeenth Century Background 


‘In the same rank as Leslie Stephen’s classic.’ 
GUY BURGESS 


The Eighteenth Century Background 
‘A book read with sheer enjoyment.’ 









HAROLD NICOLSON 





Nineteenth Century Studies 


‘A work written with grace and lucidity, based on a pro- 
found knowledge.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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John Gore 
‘*Pungent, pointed, polished... 
the character sketches are shrewd 
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John Raymond 
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(New Statesman) 


George Malcolm Thomson 
** Excellent book of memories.”’ 
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Roger Fulford 
‘* Deeply interesting . . . genial and 
amusing.”’ (Manchester Guardian) 
E. D. O’Brien 
** Charmin; . a most notable ad- 
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William Plomer 


** A treasury of anecdotes.”’ 
(the Critics B.B.C.) 


Birmingham Post 
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picture of the Royal Household.”’ 
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has published this year an important item of 
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OMAR KHAYYAM 


a new version based on recently discovered 
MSS. Translated with an Introduction by 


PROFESSOR A. J. ARBERRY, Litt.D. 
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— Liverpool Daily Post. 
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MILNES : THE YEARS OF PROMISE by the same author, and carries the story to 
its conclusion, in the year 1885, when the hero, then Lord Houghton, dies in 
Vichy from a fatal seizure ‘upon a night of storm and heavy rain in which no 
doctor could come to his hotel’. Scholarly, yet eminently easy to read, like its 
predecessor, this volume describes in details Lord Houghton’s attempts to guide 
Swinburne, his part in the formation of the Philobiblon Club, his purchase of 
numerous works by William Blake, his patronage of Edward Lear, and his interest 
in the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. It is an extraordinary panorama of cultivated 
Victorian life and one to be absorbed with the keenest delight. 

In the last year or two there has been more than one book on Jane Carlyle. That 
which most obviously distinguishes Mr and Mrs Hanson’s from all others is its 
comprehensiveness, Nearly 600 pages in length, it makes use of quotations from 
more than 2,000 letters, hundreds of which are printed for the first time, and 
almost all the rest of which are reproduced for the first time as written — that is to 
say, without the omission of any of the characteristic liberties of speech, unusual 
punctuation and marks of emphasis which so truly revealed the writer amidst all 
the diverting complexities of her cruel and enchanting personality. The authors 
will be remembered and respected for their sympathetic and erudite biographical 
treatment in The Four Brontés. 


Among the publications of nineteenth-century poems and letters of the year 
should be mentioned, in particular, THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 
edited by H. F. Lowry, A. L. P. Norrington, and F. L. Mulhauser (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 35s.), ENGLISH LETTERS OF THE XIX CENTURY edited by 
James Aitken (Penguin Books. 1s. 6d.), and HENRY JAMES AND ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON : A RECORD OF FRIENDSHIP AND CRITICISM edited by Janet Adam 
Smith (Rupert Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d.). When Arthur Hugh Clough died, in 1861, 
at the age of forty-two, more than half his poetical output was still in manuscript — 
unpublished. However, in 1869, an edition of his collected poems was printed 
which proved most successful, and earned him an immediate and high reputation. 
This edition was re-issued many times, though the last impression was made in 
1920 and has long since been out of print. Messrs Lowry, Norrington and Mul- 
hauser, in performing the signal service of once more making Clough’s work avail- 
able, have, in addition, based their edition upon a fresh collation of all the manu- 
scripts, many of which were either falsely amended or silently abridged in the 
interests of propriety. 

Mr Aitken’s is a slight volume and aims to cover a wide span. But, for an idle 
hour, here is as delightfully a representative selection of letters as one could wish 
for from correspondents ranging from Nelson, Hannah More and Walter Scott, to 
Gladstone, Harriet Martineau and Charles Dickens. This book was first published 
in 1946. 

Miss Adam Smith’s book is another matter. Its material is used consciously to 
convey the intimacy and affection which, springing up between James and 
Stevenson at their first meeting in 1885, lasted until the latter’s death nine years 
later. To this end is assembled all the available correspondence between the two 
men, their two celebrated essays, The Art of Fiction and A Humble Remonstrance, 
and Miss Adam Smith’s own quite admirable introduction. 


Two books — one dealing with France and one with Russia — deserve special 
mention in the context of these notes. The first is socIAL ROMANTICISM IN 
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FRANCE 1830-1848 by David Owen Evans (Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Ox- 
ford University Press. 12s. 6d.). This invaluable little book, to which is appended 
an excellent selective critical bibliography, comprises a survey of social doctrines 
of the period accompanied by evidence that the works of the French Romantic 
writers reflect economic realities and contemporary theories about them. While 
attending to poetic manifestations of the irrational, present in some of the works 
of Marx’s predecessors, the author contradicts orthodox conceptions of romantic 
ideology as a whole and shows its importance in the history of social ideas. 
PYONEERS OF RUSSIAN SOCIAL THOUGHT by Richard Hare (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 25s.) is described in its sub-title as a 
series of ‘studies of non-Marxian formation in nineteenth-century Russia and of its 
partial revival in the Soviet Union’. This important book ranges in its survey from 
the ultra-conservative figure of Chaadayev and that of the pagan Byzantine 
Leontiev to the violently radical Chernyshevsky and the political sceptic Herzen, 
showing how, though they were consistently hostile to the easy-going commercial 
liberalism then current in Western Europe and America, they revealed no inclina- 
tion to join the mainstream of Marxian doctrine. From his account of them the 
author proceeds to the revelation of how many important members of the intelli- 
gentsia in the Soviet Union, while ‘preserving the formal liturgy of Marx and 
Lenin, have fallen back increasingly on the mental capital of their non-Marxian 
nineteenth-century ancestors’. 


The available space allows, unfortunately, little more than the briefest comment 
on the more notable reprints which remain. As these notes were almost completed 
there came to hand Longman’s sixth (substantially revised) edition of Grant and 
Temperley’s great work EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES edited by Lillian M. Penson (price 25s.). As Professor Keith Feiling 
once wrote of it, ‘It would be an impertinence once more to enlarge upon its high 
merits . . . no praise can be too high for its historical standard’. 

In addition to his celebrated nonsense verse, Edward Lear left at his death three 
published volumes of Journals of his travels in Albania and Greece, Calabria and 
Corsica. These delightful writings have not been available for years — a whole 
generation has been virtually without the knowledge of them. Now, in a handsome 
volume, they make their reappearance. EDWARD LEAR’S JOURNALS (Arthur 
Barker. 215.) have been edited by Herbert van Thal. 

William Beckford, the eighteenth-century millionaire eccentric, who lived on 
almost to the middle of the nineteenth-century, and who was described by Hilaire 
Belloc as ‘one of the vilest men of his time’, is the subject of BECKFORD by Guy 
Chapman (Rupert Hart-Davis. 18s.) — a book which, when it was first published, 
in 1937, was hailed by John Hayward as ‘a work of the first rank’. 

From Rupert Hart-Davis has also come PRAETERITA, Ruskin’s imperishable 
autobiography, with a long and valuable critical introduction by Sir Kenneth 
Clark (price 15s.), as has a thousand-page omnibus volume of the NOVELS OF 
THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK, (price 18s.) edited by David Garnett. Attractively 
produced, and containing numerous editorial notes, it comprises Headlong Hall, 
Melincourt, Nightmare Abbey, Maid Marian, The Misfortunes of Elphin, Crotchet Castle, 
and Gril Grange. 


Finally, there should be a special commendation for the two latest volumes in | 


the elegant Zodiac Press edition of George Eliot - MIDDLEMARCH and THE 
MILL ON THE FLOss (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. each), and a word of grati- 
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tude for the new Oxford World’s Classic, sE LECTED STORIFS FROM SHERLOCK 
HOLMES, with an introduction by S. C. Roberts (price 5s.). ' 


TOWARDS THE TWENTIETH CENTURY has already been reviewed in a pre- 
vious issue of the review, but one is tempted to a mere reminder here of the great 
quality of this book of Professor Routh’s, first published in 1937, and recently 
reprinted by the Cambridge University Press. As a deeply considered response 
to the work of the nineteenth-century writers and thinkers, and as an assessment 
of the nature of the legacy they have left to us, it can have few serious rivals. 

M. G, 
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